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PREFACE. 


The serious decline of Canada’s share of Australia’s timber imports would at any 
time demand attention. That this loss of trade in raw products between two neigh- 
bouring British Dominions should occur at a time when Imperial sentiment is 
strengthening, when the move for closer Imperial trade relations is gaining favour, 
and should be most marked in a trade in which Canada not only possesses all the 
natural advantages, but in which she has greatly increased her productive capacity 
during the period of trade, is a matter of serious concern. 


The investigation of which the following is the report, was undertaken with the 
idea of discovering the cause. The work of investigation was very greatly facili- 
tated by the Canadian Trade Commissioner for Australia, who was indefatigable in 


rendering assistance and was thoroughly familiar with Australian business condi- 
tions. 


Briefly, the chief obstacles over which Canadian timber trade with Australia has 
stumbled are,— 


1. The channels of the trade are non-British. 
2. The trade has been driven to death. 


Canadian concentration on development of domestic opportunities has been such 
that no Canadian firms paid attention to building up a trans-Pacific timber brokerage 
and shipping business. Such business has been entirely in the hands of what are 
chiefly United States companies, and naturally they, finding a surplus or timber for 
export at their doors, found it no advantage to come to Canada for supplies. 


Fortunately this condition shows signs of righting itself. Canadian companies, 
properly equipped to carry on a shipping business, are now entering the field, with 
results that cannot fail to be of benefit to Canada. 

A tremendous overproduction of lumber on the Pacific coast, and the dumping 
of this lumber abroad under conditions of competition ruinous to many of the pro- 
ducers engaged in it, has resulted for several years from the unorganized state of the 
lumber industry. The competition has so flooded the Australian market from time 
to time that Canadian mills have not been attracted to foreign trade. A stronger 
organization of United States mills is now in effect, which promises to prevent lumber 
dumping. 

The Australian market is a growing one. It will long continue to be second only 
to the Canadian prairie as an outlet for British Columbia lumber. It possesses an 
additional importance. Should Canada supply only. one-half Australia’s timber 
requirements, she will lay the foundation of a powerful merchant marine on the 
Pacific, which will in turn exercise a profound influence on the development of her 
ports and of subsidiary trading and maritime industries. 

So long as there lies, across a few thousand miles of water, a sure market and 
that within the Empire, for all of Western Canada’s most conspicuous and super- 
fluous resources, so long should Canadian timber industries co-operate in supporting 
Canadian exporting and shipping interests to secure that market. 


H. R. McMILLAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Influence of Native Timbers on the Australian Market. 


Australia has up to the present furnished the most important overseas market 
available for the forest products of the Douglas fir region. The total exports of lumber 
(almost wholly Douglas fir) from the North Pacific* to Australia during the period 
1894 to 1915 inclusive was 2,230,000,000 feet. 

Important as this consumption of Douglas fir may have been, it must be regarded 
only as the prelude to a steadily growing greater demand. During the period referred 
to, Australia was barely reaching the threshold of her intensive agricultural and 
industrial development. Meanwhile native forests of Australia and New Zealand 
have been so reduced by fire, logging and land clearing that they are no longer able 
to supply the needs of the population to the same proportionate extent as formerly. 

The yearly imports of Douglas fir in Australia are now equal to the annual con- 
sumption of this wood on the Canadian Prairie. Although the Canadian Prairie 
consumption of Douglas fir may grow more rapidly than the Australian consump- 
tion during the immediate future, the underlying prospects for growth are such in 
Australia that the island continent should ultimately offer a greater market for lum- 
ber than may be expected on the Canadian Prairie. 

A comparatively small area of Australia, along the southwest and east coasts 
only, is provided with merchantable timber. A large proportion of the original forest 
has been destroyed. Such merchantable forest as remains is considered by the Forest 
Departments in all States excepting Western Australia. and Tasmania to be quite 
- insufficient, unless assisted by importations, for the domestic demand for more than 
twenty years. : 

Limited in quantity the Australian forest is further restricted in its use in the 
domestic market, by the character of the timber and the high cost of logging and 
manufacture. 

The forests of Australia are almost wholly mixed hardwoods belonging chiefly to 
the eucalyptus or gum and acacia or locust families. 

The forests of Australia in districts rival Pacific Coast forests in size and clear 
length, of trees and amount of timber per acre. The karri trees reach a height of three 
hundred feet with a clear length of one hundred and eighty feet. Both the kerri of 
Western Australia, the messmate of Victoria and New South Wales, and the blue 
gum of Tasmania frequently produce one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand 
feet per acre. Exceptional instances are recorded where karri has scaled three hundred 
and sixty thousand feet per acre. 

Sixty or seventy species exist in commercial quantities, and all excepting jarrah and 
karri grow in mixed forests and all are rather local or limited in range. Jarrah and 
karri are the two chief export timbers. Jarrah because of its strength, durability, hard- 
ness and resistance to white ants has reached every market of the world for sleepers, 
paving and public works. Karri possessing the same qualities excepting durability 
has been extensively exported for railway, carriage building and industrial purposes. 
Other gums, ironbark and turpentine, strong, toredo resistant and durable, find an 
active export demand for piling and marine works. 

The numerous species, while uniting in the common qualities of heavy weight and 
hardness, present a tremendous range of colour and natural working properties. 
Although many of the Australian timbers as indicated above are unexcelled for rail- 
way sleepers, wharves, piling, paving and industrial uses where great strength, hard- 
ness, durability and toughness are desired and where great weight is not an important 


* British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. 
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disadvantage, none of them are so suitable as conifers for building and structural 
purposes. The chief factors tending to limit the use of native timber for building 
purposes in a country where popular sentiment js greatly in favour of the domestic 
product, are the great weight of nearly all Australian timbers, the expense and 
difficulty of securing them and handling them in long lengths and large sizes, the 
the tendency of all Australian woods to warp and check seriously, the difficulty of 
working Australian hardwoods as compared with imported soft woods and the large 
number of species and the extremely mixed character of the forests. 


The large number of species in the forest, each requiring different seasoning treat- 
ment, has rendered it impossible for the small country mills, which produce almost all 
the domestic lumber cut, to properly market the timber. Although a few important 
species appear in several regions, each of the many lumber producing regions possesses 
a distinct group of species, all of which have been in the past put on the local markets 
unsorted, unseasoned and roughly manufactured. The consumer has not become 
familiar with any one species as a standard article. The method of marketing have 
forced him to look upon the domestic lumber as less reliable and less standardized than 
the imported softwoods. The unsuitability of the native hardwoods to fill all the needs 
of the community is well demonstrated in Western Australia. This state, with a popu- 
lation of 250,000 is in the pioneer stages of development. Such centres of population 
as are not actually within the merchantable forest area have this forest between them 
and the seaports. Nevertheless the community, one of whose chief industries is the 
manufacture of lumber, imports annually 60 feet per head per year of Kuropean and 
North American soft woods to be used for mining timbers, flooring, ceiling, freight 
trucks, rafters, roof battens and joinery. The native woods, though close at hand, and 
produced regularly in large quantities are unsuitable for many uses, too hard, too heavy, 
unkind to work, likely to warp or check. Elsewhere in Australia this condition is 
accentuated, the demands on wood are greater in variety, the native woods are more 
mixed in character, less efficiently marketed and higher in price in comparison with 
the imported article. 


PREFERENCE FOR IMPORTED WOODS. 


The temptation to use Douglas fir and other soft woods is so great, because of 

their light weight and splendid working qualities, that the workingman, carpenter or 
builder is always inclined to give them a preference. Thus a hotel built on a timber- 
covered mountain in Tasmania, miles from a railroad, surrounded by thousands of 
acres of merchantable native forest was found to have Douglas fir porch pillars, stud- 
ding and rafters. The dry kiln attached to a native hardwood saw-mill one hundred 
miles in the interior of the State of Victoria was Douglas fir. Douglas fir entered 
into the building of the tanks in connection with the Government saw-milling and 
powellizing works in the karri forests of West Australia. Throughout Australia, on 
the basis of quality and suitability alone the imported softwoods, chief of which is 
Douglas fir, are increasing in use in competition with native woods. 
Manufacturing and marketing methods, as applied to native woods, are however 
zmproving in Australia. The many small mills, only to be classed with Canadian port- 
able or bush mills, which characterized the operations throughout the country are now 
Leing gathered up into larger amalgamations, handling lumber in such volume as to 
justify the sorting out of each important species for the manufacturing and seasoning 
to which it is best adapted, the installation of better machinery and dry kilns under 
the systematic marketing of a standard article. This increasing efficiency of the 
industry originated in the jarrah and karri forests of Western Australia where pure 
stands of these species extending over large areas simplified the problem. Success in 
this region is leading to improved manufacturing, seasoning and marketing facilities 
in Tasmania and Eastern Australia where the problem is rendered more difficult by 
the large range of species each requiring different treatment. 
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The lack of such manufacturing efficiency has so handicapped the use of the best 
of the Eastern Australian woods up to the present that even in those cases where public 
services, such as the railway work shops have desired to use suitable native timbers in 
quantities of one to two million feet per year, they have found it exceedingly difficult 
to be assured of a definite annual supply manufactured to the necessary grades ant 
specifications. Like difficulties, experienced by other large buyers as well as by the rail- 
roads, have seriously affected the marketing of the best of the timbers and afforded 
epportunity for foreign competition. 

The Government of the State of Victoria has installed state dry kilns and planing 
mills where the product of the local hardwood is seasoned and manufactured into 
standardized flooring at a fixed charge. The object is to provide a standardized native 
article for public works and to encourage private enterprise to put in modern seasoning 
and manufacturing plants. There are not over ten dry kilns in the whole of Australia. 


SOFTWOODS OF AUSTRALIA, 


The softwoods of Australia, which would afford the keenest competition to im- 
ported softwoods are very few in species and limited in range and quantity available 
for exploitation. Aside from a few square miles of Huon pine in Tasmania, Australian 
softwoods are limited commercially to comparatively small quantities of hoop pine, 
brown pipe, Bunya Bunya pine and kauri pine. These trees do not find as wide a range 
of uses as the imported softwoods and do not exist in lurge enough quantities to exer- 
cise an important influence on markets. These pines are found chiefly in New South 
Wales and Queensland so scattered over inaccessible areas of country as to render 
their exploitation slow and costly. The total stand is estimated between three and four 
billion feet and the annual cut at two hundred million feet board measure. 

The cost of producing timber is so great in Australia that in normal times both 
Douglas fir and Baltic spruce sell for less than the native woods. 

The first element in the cost is the inaccessibility of the forests. ‘The most acces- 
sible and the richest forest areas in Eastern Australia have been destroyed by fires 
and the ring-barking of the trees to improve grazing. The most important remaining 
forest areas are those of Western Australia, which are one hundred miles by rail from 
the coast and an additional three thousand miles by ocean transport from the important 
market of Eastern Australia, the seat of nine-twentieths of the population. The 
forests of Eastern Australia are on the average one hundred miles by rail from market, 
and taking Tasmania and Queensland into consideration a very large proportion of 
the timber after being railroaded to the coast must be transported by ship to the market 
at an ocean freight rate equal to one-half the normal freight from Vancouver to Sydney. 

The units both of logging and manufacture have been small. There are very 
few driveable streams, and none of the hardwoods will float without assistance. This 
factor, combined with Crown lands legislation in the eastern states, which restricted 
the holdings available for any one mill to as small an area as one thousand acres and 
gave cutting rights on this area for seven years only (as is indicative of conditions 
in New South Wales and Victoria) has had the effect of rendering impracticable mills 
cutting over 15,000 to 20,000 feet daily capacity. Logging units for mills of this 
type could not be developed on the most economical scale. Naturally where the units 
of manufacture are so small, every charge, that of transporting logs to the mill, the 
product to the railroad, as well as sawing, remanufacturing, drying, and selling, 1s 
disproportionately high and in many important details of production the efficiency 
is below par. 

The waste in manufacturing hardwood lumber in Australia is terrific. few mills 
appear to realize on over fifty per cent of the log scale, and in many instances the 
waste on logs reaching the mills is sixty per cent. The waste is due to checks, 
defective heart, gum seams and pockets, poor manufacture and loss through checks 
and warps while seasoning in the yard. 
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Few mills in Australia can put lumber on the market for $35 per thousand and 
live. The average cost is made up as follows :— 


ALTOS at SNe ee et Aas Baeh hs eee tometer. © OMe Vana yes ck ae Om rar eer das $11 00 
Sawing.. .. SC Ps. On ee Ni RETR LD A nt ch MO Oars Tine os MEMES me Oe 11 00 
Waste on log scale. . me cea UR fon, CA Ace ol oe Tonic: wea eapte Sak, om rece a 6 00 
Freight to market and selling. . Peay Waar tate eee he tamer hte Ge foah  Sas Sae 9 00 

MOU Caer F Oana ee RR ee eet Sat ON UMC ee ad eg ake ae bisy oils, comtite, lite anor lca $37 00 


In many instances the cost reaches $45. These costs are for rough lumber and 
dimension. .The likelihood is that, as forests now accessible are cleared, costs will 
increase unless labour charges should decrease. 

Although the waste in producing Australian soft wood lumber is not so great as 
in the case of hardwoods, the average cost of production is quite as high. The 
softwoods are farther from the centres of population than the hardwoods of Eastern 
Australia, and transportation costs are consequently higher. 

The indigenous timber of Australia, though expensive to produce and not so 
adapted to general use as the softwoods of Canada, are now cut annually in a volume 
equal to the 1914 cut of Douglas fir in British Columbia. The production of local 
timber in Australia has increased rapidly with the development of the country in 
recent years. The following table, which includes both hewn timber of which large 
quantities are taken out for railway sleepers and piling, and sawn timber shows the 
extent of the local industry. 


ANNUAL Propuction oF Native TIMBER IN AUSTRALIA (Hewn AND Sawn), 1903 


AND 1918. 
State. 1403 Production. 1913 Production. No. ee ills 
Feet B.M. Feet B.M. 
Western Australia...... ok A ee ee ee 126, 730, 000 218,908, 000 35 
Nie Wi DOULt hie Via lest mectere te OFS Sanne; Seuss 100, 408, 000 165,899, 000 477 
Queensland ...... LORS Reh cte Oe TA e  e 69, 509, 000 156,634, 000 247 
Victoria. . 38, 841,000 81,770,900 167 
PASiNanlace< «thar ceton eine ears sakes 35,197, 000 60,780, 000 OD: 
DOULA TISE Lalit cme ca Ne ancer eared Mer ret b es 131, 000 101, 000 24 
370,815, 000 683, 092,000 1,072 


AREA OF HARDWOODS. 


No reliable data exists concerning the amount of hardwood timber available in 
Australia. The forest area is overestimated in much the same manner as is the case 
in Canada. It is generally stated at 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres. The wooded area 
reaches this extent, or even more, but the commercial forest area from which the timber 
could be taken and utilized under even a substantial increase on present prices is 
extremely limited, probably not over three or four million acres carrying forty billion 
feet of timber. 

A large proportion of this timber is situated at a considerable distance from rail- 
roads, much of it in scattered areas which may not justify railroad building for a great 
many years. The most important areas of this accessible workable timber are in 
Western Australia, 3,000 miles by water and in addition, on the average, 100 miles 
by rail from the Australian centres of timber consumption. The next most important 
areas are in Tasmania, 400 to 600 miles by water from the markets. The water freights 
on Tasmanian timber are stated in normal times to be $7.20 per thousand feet, almost 
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as much as from British Columbia. The remaining forest areas of importance in 
Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland will average over 100 miles by rail from 
the nearest markets. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PRODUCTION. 


The best of the remaining Australian forest is now being cut. Excepting in 
Western Australia, the areas of commercial forest are being seriously overcut. Even 
if capital, which has not been fortunate in Australian timber, were disposed to engage 
in increased lumber production, but few areas are available which could be opened 
up to such an extent as to affect the annual production, unless there was a very sub- 
stantial increase in present prices. 

Increased production is permanently possible in Western Australia. Only one- 
third, however, of the Western Australia output finds its way to the Eastern Aus- 
tralian market. 

The exports from Western Australia in 1914 were :— 


Exported to— Feet B.M. 
ASE CREPES UCU ee teratoma ne eee A ned ee Soviet b My, Niet ar 57,000,000 
PAT UC AME aa ere Res ie EAL fo cts | pte team Meee gce cl eae del Lan meee as 38,000,000 
GTO RA ee hateh KOS AIO ae ee & Fale ae ols Pee che eater ena Rae ene Ar en RUA dis rs 28,000,000 
ING Wari cll a1) lene ie ctre eee PUNE IN eee ee Ream WN wil Bois Reset tandyenty GS SOG feme 24,000,000 
MTEC ARCA TIE Oise tot Moe CLE ne ent tee hee ke nen vice cue ne temas 18,500,000 
1 BAS FERNY WAN -ny Ao Ai eae, PRE ROMON ALO inde SU Tet SRNR CIM = Oa tay. eR EA ee see 2,500,000 
ZAI INET Cee me ieee ta os bbe me eect a 1h peers cae pitt shee hinat 1,500,000 
COG AVS Sesame BS oy oa cereW Setintd Sar tess = EEE RE ee ces Be IPO i a ee 2,500,000 


DOTA ES Pye share eM ea ttee tebe ™ oo Chtisce cet eae eM: , ote eel seman, 172,000,000 


West Australian timber is exported chiefly for railroad sleepers, docks, public 
works and special uses in railroad carriage and ship building. The average f.a.s. value 
is about $33 per thousand feet. The freight 3,000 miles to the Eastern Australian 
market is about $12.50 per thousand. For this reason the West Australian forests 
producing hardwoods only are not likely to seriously compete with imported softwoods 
in the important Adelaide, Me!bourne and Sydney markets of Eastern Australia. 


SUMMARY. 


Although large quantities of timber exist in Australia, it is not so suited for 
general building purposes as are the imported softwoods, the cost of placing it on the 
market is more than equal to the c.i.f. cost of the imported woods and is likely to 
increase. It is to be expected that while Australian woods will continue to be exported 
for sleepers and other special uses and will be used to even greater extent for interior 
finish, flooring, furniture and manufacturing in Australia, softwoods, the chief of 
which is Douglas fir, will continue to be imported in increasing quantities and pro- 
portions for the needs of the population. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Use of Timber in Australia. 


The estimated annual consumption of timber in Australia, excepting for fuel, 
posts, piles and unmanufactured fencing material is given in the following table :— 


Consumption of Lumber and Timber in Australia, 1918. 


Quantity. 
Feet B.M. Value. 
IDYIACSEIG) ANVISIAPEVNEhA jorrOChoeUKON. 5 a5 oo oo GF 500,000,000 $16,800,000 
LMpOrceds limi DEL case ee Cote Meeeeney itis Bases 432,000,000 14,318,400 
ee NOES Merry MR ese ee cee canes ee ar tae 23,000,000 580,800 
i Boy Bet rsa? 8 Gehes oa net anarc Sib rs GS SESE ert iano. aekcwmctS 955,000,000 $31,699,200 


The average annual consumption of manufactured timber per head, 196 feet board 
measure, is not so great as might be expected in a new country, the populated parts 
of which are fairly well clothed with trees. The truth is that, although very lttle of 
populated Australia is destitute of trees as is the Canadian prairie, and the greater 
part of the settled country is at least sparsely wooded, it is only in Western Australia 
and Tasmania, states containing together barely 11 per cent of the population of the 
Commonwealth, that a large proportion of the buildings are constructed wholly of 
wood. 

The annual per capita consumption of wood in Australia, aside from railway 
sleepers, is 175 feet; the annual per capita consumption on the treeless Canadian 
prairie, on the same basis is 800 feet. 

There are several well defined reasons for the much smaller consumption of timber 
in Australia. 

Land settlement and development are not proceeding so rapidly in Australia as in 
Canada, with the result that a much smaller proportion of new buildings, transporta- 
tion facilities and public works are erected annually. 

Almost two-fifths of the population of Australia lives in six cities; 48 per cent of 
the total population lives in towns containing 3,000 or more persons. This urban 
population does not require the same proportionate number of separate dwellings and 
outbuildings as an agricultural population. Substitutes are everywhere used in a 
greater proportion by an urban than by a rural population. 


FEW WOODEN HOUSES. 


Over 97 per cent of the population of Australia is of British descent. This 
European population has transplanted to Australia a European type of house; the 
workman’s cottage of London, Birmingham or Manchester, brick walls, tile or iron roof 
and plaster finish covers solid square miles in Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. No 
distinctly Australian type of building has been developed as in the case of Canada 
where two hundred years on this forested continent has evolved the wooden building. 
When considering the erection of a new building the Canadian thinks in terms of 
wood and the Australian thinks in terms of brick or stone. The one searches for the 
wood, the other searches for the substitute. 

The small four-square European type of brick or stone dwelling is adapted neither 
to the hot Australian summer climate nor to the broad Australian spaces. A type of 
timbered bungalow would be cooler, more livable, better looking and would cost less. 
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This predisposition to build with a certain material is seen even throughout the 
country districts, where farm houses are more frequently brick than otherwise, though 
trees were cleared away to make room for them and the bricks were hauled miles by 
wagon. 

The higher cost of timber in Australia has prevented its greater use for building 
purposes. ‘T'he cost.to the consumer in normal times for either the native or the 
imported timber has been $45 to $65 per thousand at coast points and considerably 
higher to the many builders forced to pay inland freight or haulage. Contrasted with 
this, bricks, the manufacture of which has been extensively undertaken by state enter- 
prise, may be purchased for less than $10 a thousand. A brick house is usually built 
at a cost of $500 per room. The cost of building a wooden house of the same type is 
barely 10 per cent less. 


GALVANIZED IRON COVERING. 


Galvanized iron is the common material for covering surfaces, whether it be 
fences, roofing, or siding. Where common lumber would be used in Canada for tight 
fencing, cottage roofs, roofing or siding warehouses, workshops or other extensive 
buildings, galvanized iron is used in Australia. The cost of 26-gauge galvanized iron 
to cover 1,000 square feet was at the outbreak of the war about $50. The cost of 
rough common lumber, including extra framing necessary, suitable for the same 
purpose, was slightly less. Australian builders prefer the galvanized iron because it 
will do with a lighter timber framework, the labour cost of applying it is less and it 
will make a lighter job than rough common lumber. 

The quantity of galvanized iron yearly imported into Australia to be used chiefly 
as a substitute for common lumber is equal in covering capacity to 345,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The population of Australia, because of its concentration in cities, is brought 
under the influence of restrictive building regulations to a greater extent than is the 
ease in any other new country. As pointed out above, two-fifths of the population is 
in five metropolitan areas varying in population each from 120,000 to 745,000. Each 
of these areas consists of a central city a mile square surrounded by several suburban 
municipalities. The suburban municipalities contain the greater part of the population. 

The building laws for the central city in the case of the four most important 
metropolitan areas, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane greatly restrict the 
use of wood. The suburban building laws permit the erection of detached wooden 
buildings. These laws while not so severe as the central city appear to be moving 
naturally in the direction of a lesser use of wood. This is to be expected, however, 
where the population already thinks in terms of substitutes, where the experience of 
builders and architects has been almost wholly with substitutes, where the manufac- 
turers of and dealers in substitutes are constantly at work, and where, on the other 
hand, there are few timber merchants who are not also substitute merchants. 

There are no wooden cities and few wooden towns in Australia. The general 
consumption of wood, outside the few communities actually in or near forest manu- 
facturing centres, is restricted to use in finishing buildings built of other materials. 
The most important uses are joists, studding, rafters, roof battens, flooring and in a 
smaller proportion of buildings ceiling, lining and weatherboarding. 

There are as yet developed few manufacturing enterprises in which wood is 
required as a raw material. The total use of wood in factories (aside from building 
supphes and including boxes) does not exceed 110,000,000 feet per year, or a per 
capita use of 22 feet per annum, as compared with 220 feet per capita per annum in 
Ontario and 116 in British Columbia. 

The per capita consumption of wood in Australia is now probably at the minimum. 
The continued concentration of the population in cities is only possible if manufac- 
turing industries are further developed which in turn will lead to an increased use of 
timber. On the other hand, a greater distribution of the population through the 
country in agricultural pursuits will also result in an increased demand for timber. 
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It may fairly be expected therefore that more intensive development of the country 
will lead to an increased per capita use of timber. Another influence for the increasing 
of the use of lumber in Australia, which lies largely in the hands of lumber producers 
and exporters of the Pacific Coast, is the development in Australia of the timbered 
and half-timbered type of construction so adapted to Australian climatic conditions. 

The production of native woods is so near the peak that any increased use of 
timber must be met by an extension of imports. 


[SSO bold 


COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES LUMBER 
EXPORTS TO AUSTRALIA 
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CHAPTER III. 


Timber Imports of Australia. 


The imports of timber into Australia now constitute about fifty per cent of the 
total consumption for all purposes. 
The imports for the year 1913 were :— 
AUSTRALIAN TIMBER Imports, 1913, BY CLASS. 


(Australian Official Figures.) 


Class. Quantity. Value. 
$ 

Rough Jniberisss 5. cen cte sane as oom en Seen ae M ft. b.m. 340, 987 9,384, 000 
PERRSME UIA DOL. ie te oe Ore > eas nas " " 82,471 2,942, 400 
Logs Sialvose\ecech.orete Sabu ns docs domlceig ooo Odor Hie o6LS " " 23, 438 580, 800 
Duorstock erat eer eae ee ae el Se ee cea " " 5,027 216,000 
Shooksyettaciat sash ee en etsy Ms nea eee Number 4,874 194,880 
VICNEEIS eee cue tte ht Tee hos Ss Pe ee M sq. ft. L29595- 265, 920 
A OEY 9 (chal arches Sees Pee eee Were neh SD ICCES 46 , 337 , 000 192, 000 
Pi churecandrooul- MOUlAIISS 7.75002 htc 5 nso attigeane wee Ane eee bel eect te eee eee 142, 500 
Slaves: 2. quence © Se oie atag, Serie ig RST Sim ORD, See hur 3,640, 000 109, 440 
Picketssatgere tibet Get. Rass ee er A A Ne aie ms 2,302, 000 40, 800 
Eek ory .n ae one eee eri Ot ttt Bet ones te M ft. b.m. 168 25, 440 
Shingles. <2. 5. RATS es hee A eae Pomc mase is <tr Pieces 1,527,000 10, 560 
I BEV aie NA OLOLG linen coon eed nes ne eager Ee ene | ORONO ey > one CIS Wee Se 9,600 
DGG Ta She eects ert ae FES aa ess eee Sheena aks Pieces 1,400 2112, 
ATrehitra ves ang Mouldings ters)... cee Seay oe Lin. ft 80, 000 1, 200 

14,117,712 


The countries from which the import timber trade ‘of Australia is drawn are 
shown below :— 


Imports OF TIMBER INTO AUSTRALIA BY COUNTRIES IN 1913. 


(Australian Official Figures.) 


a creee 
ee tity in ae 
Country of Origin. Sle BM. pce Value. pu i ft. 
os 3 $ 

United Stabs mn. toc ot eases BL choot. Yan Soe aR ea 258,222,000 57 6,874,560 26 62 
INGwWe Zealandics ha See tins e en hy ee a el Petar | $a, 4076 00: 14 2,078, 880 32 00 
INOY WS eager ee cae oe ain dee ed Peete 62,431,000 13 2,120,640 33 96 
NO WOCLET og, ele en Acts Sten An Re se Tg MORRO rian 29,475,000 6 1,116,000 37 85 
CLP Pen o.s0tie: Gece eee Pane 4 Ue tee eg Nei Wake Baar Ae 15,848,000 4 339,840 21 44 
LACAN Eon nee Rem eet oot a Om Wi are SHLCE SEATED. seen ae men NR er 13,274,000 3 526,080 39 61 
USWA aoc, so. cue eee re Sea er Mee Reh ON 11,138,000 2 334,560 30 00 
LEG bt Sea Pea wea SAL Wer nee rei ge: Raat et erent: G49 000 15 siete a cate 85,440 131 65 
Straits Settlements. ........:....; Senne ie Foie 200, 000s crema 6,86 t 25 80 
GlOPN aliys. 3 eee sae ee eee Me ais ete ae Petit TSA O00 ee eee 10,560 57 40 
Notherlands Aa-trrs wastscae e ene xed chen ley nme eee Bo. OOO Fe: eee 7,056 185 68 
Wnitedising dom, so. se5 ces ee Uda ay Pali ele eee 1 O00R eas 2,352 156 8C 
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An increasing dependence upon outside sources of timber supplies is shown by the 
growth of importation in the past decade. Foreign timber constituted only 32 per cent 


of Australia’s consumption in 1908; by 1913 it filled 48 per cent of the total timber 
uses. 


GROWTH OF TimBrerR Imports Into AUSTRALIA FROM 1903 To 1913. 


Increase 
1903. . 1913. becenutt 
Class. = | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 1913 over 
1903. 

Et. $ Ft...B:M, $ fs 
fume and-logs 6+. ss as guineas 176,850,844 4,345,737 | 447,065,048 | 12,945,052 198 
PEEL ACUUITCL SOOGS),” | ex.s yen’ oe cSt ets of cis alrerabre Sam DOG Oa ras ast haa cht 1,097,279 432 


The overwhelming lead of the United States in this trade is due to the control 
possessed by that country of Douglas fir exports. Over 92 per cent of the lumber 
exports from the United States to Australia are Douglas fir. The United States 
monopoly of redwood, a softwood of growing importance on the Australian market, 
is a factor in improving the country’s export position. 

New Zealand exports to Australia softwoods, white and kauri pine, used exten- 
sively in box manufacture, shelving, lining, furniture factories and industries. The 
import of these woods into Australia has fallen off by over 35 per cent in the five years 
1908 to 1913, a consideration of influence in increasing the importation of Pacific 
Coast woods. The hardwoods of New Zealand, chief of which is rimu, are, however, 
being exploited and exported to Australia in increasing quantities as the softwood 
forests are depleted. The hardwoods are used almost wholly for flooring and lining. 

The rapid cutting of New Zealand forests, which are only estimated to contain 
thirty years’ supply at present rate of use, will prevent a great increase of exports to 
Australia unless prices are substantially increased. 

A great factor in New Zealand’s trade with Australia is the Australian tariff 
preference applying to timber, extended to the sister Dominion. This tariff gives 
New Zealand an advantage over Canada which is indicated in the following tabular 
statement :— 

Australian tariff on rough Boards. 


Tariff per 
Species and Country of Origin. Vie i tes Vie 
INOW eZealands White pINer Alle ina sh” us cee ecue kites cee) ne tae $2 40 
CAnadianweDouslasmeriy AndssSPEUCC a. alcatel pect cume ca erie a eee ra 8 40 


The extension of this tariff preference to include other Dominions would be a 
factor of the greatest importance to the Canadian trade. 


SCANDINAVIAN TIMBER. 


Norway and Sweden together still supply to Australia nine times as much timber 
yearly as does Canada. This holds true in spite of the fact that Scandinavian standing 
timber is more valuable than Canadian and the freight distances are greater. The 
distance from Baltic ports to Australia is 13,000 miles and the distance from Western 
Canadian ports is 7,000 miles. 

The Europeans who first developed Australia imported their necessary softwoods 
from the only source with which they had connections, the Baltic and the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. This timber became the standard softwood of Australia and even yet it is 
the standard of quality for common joinery. The standard of dimension introduced 
hy the 3-inch by 9-inch Baltic deal still lingers to a certain extent. 
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Douglas fir, however, because of its cheapness and greater latitude of sizes, 
together with the assistance given by a tariff penalizing all sizes below 6 inches by 12 
inches, sizes which include the whole of the Scandinavian output, has almost driven 
out the Scandinavian rough deal. It is in dressed lumber that Scandinavian countries 
are still pre-eminent in the Australian market. The standard of quality and size for 
flooring, lining and weatherboards set in Australia two generations ago by the mills of 
Norway and Sweden still holds absolutely good. The large trade with Norway as com- 
pared with Sweden, although Sweden is the more important timber producing country, 
is due to the fact that Norway specializes in dressed lumber, Australia’s chief imports 
from the Baltic. 


JAPANESE COMPETITION. 


Japan, ten years ago unknown in the Australian timber trade, has passed Canada. 
The imports from Japan are a soft, weak, knotty white pine for boxes (known as Pacific 
pine), oak and ash for industrial purposes. 

Several unlikely countries, Norway, Sweden and Japan, exceed Canada in the 
exports of timber to Australia. At the beginning of this century Canada was exceeded 
only by Norway and the United States. The present exports from Canada are eighty 
per cent Douglas fir and twenty per cent spruce deals from the Maritime Provinces. 
The trade in the latter has been seriously reduced by the introduction to the Australian 
market of Japanese pine and Pacific Coast hemlock and spruce. 

Russia’s exports of spruce and pine deals, from the White Sea and Pacific ports, 
are growing and if no change is made bid fair soon to exceed Canada’s trade. 

The timbers imported from India and the Straits Settlements are teak and other 
hardwoods which will not be a factor in the trade. 

During the past decade important readjustments have taken place amongst the 
countries supplying Australia with timber and in these readjustments Canada’s share 
of the trade has decreased both in proportion and total. 


LuMmMBER Imports INTO AUSTRALIA BY COUNTRIES IN 1903. 


Ward es Per Cent : 
Country of Origin. geet of Value. SO EE 
Total. 
vf $ cts. $ cts. 
Uiaiteds Sta 06s sess) cee rae Sarcee ae ars see. 88,759,999 50 2,040.278 22 98 
INOW ZCalanG Gonthier mae PR S: 51,325,008 29 1,157,054 22 54 
IN OLW a Sore ete ete thc sedate at pe earn at areas oe 21,810,058 12 745, 324 34 17 
ANRUA Ge oo ware oe Sat ene eis the A PeeeE 7,870,875 4 175,905 22 35 
PWVOGEIN. eesas tires Die DOR ae een Re 5,593, 696 3 172,459 30 83 
RUSSIA eee eee ee ean oY? ea S1O;A00 ot aoe rer neretae 26,827 ted By 
SLrAteipeeLlOments se Ns (co elas bowen trace POUT T Dal ar ie eee 5,779 22 14 
UinitedzKingd Onierek an water trl nic, ee Erk LTO O77. Shaye aoe ee 9,427 S287 
OPA Se eke a ee ee 176, 6115790 alae ee 4,333,053 Nm 


The most striking feature of the shifting of the trade amongst the various coun- 
tries is the big gain made by all the leading countries competing, except New Zealand 
and Canada, which lost heavily, New Zealand because of exhaustion of supply and 
Canada for other reasons which will be discussed later. Sweden has largely increased 
her share of the trade by specializing to a greater extent on the export of dressed 
spruce and pine. Two practically new sources of supply have been opened up in the 
ten years, one of which, Japan, has already exceeded Canada in her exports to Australia, 
and the other of which, Russia, in less than ten years of trade development, has reached 
Canada and possesses embarrassing possibilities for the future. 
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The growth of the timber importations of Australia during the decade 1903 to 
1913, as shown in the following table, is an encouraging indication of what may be 


expected from the trade in the future :— 


A ComMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE TIMBER IMPORTS OF AUSTRALIA 1903 AND 1913. 


Percentage 
Clkss 1903. 1918 of quantity. 
of > | 
Timber. Increase 
(Juantity. Value. Quantity Value or 
decrease, 
$ $ 

Rongin lumber yeas. &cacc ee: ft. B.M.} 100,725,965 2,357,678} 208,373,309 5,197,852|plus —_ 107% 
New Zealand pine... ......... ft. B.M.\ ~ 51,088,378 1,149,388] 50,017,057 1,467,460|minus 3% 
Dressed iGimbeyy wnat conte ret can it: Bi M.)| ~ 24,763,771 829,632} 82,471,445 2,944,128\plus 235% 
LeCKN SRE, Bey ee pe hey nai SS (pieces)| 18,524,843 80,164) 46,337,501 192,628|plus 150% 
DGGESee corte or rare nee (number) 31,341 66,777 1,410 2,136;minus 96% 
Staves, TOUS he ce, = eee (pieces) 314,358 32,035 3,639,969 109,776|plus 1,058% 
IPiGKEES Whe haf eRe ee ee UPLeCeS) 760,375 16,761 2,302,748 40,785|plus 203% 
INGLES ty tk seat, © vee (number) 2,785,554 9,648 1,526,994 10,598)minus 45% 
Hickory (undressed)........... ite BoM. 59,602 4,574 168,088 25,440|plus 182% 
Wresas tCe tmnt p ere. ters sty «ocd ome ee B.M. 213,128 4,464| 23,437,906 582,052|plus 1,089% 
Architraves, mouldings, Cte. ee line tte 46,257 1,686 80,378 1,200/plus 74% 


Australia is a distributing point from which the Pacific Islands are supplied with 


timber. 
normal year. 


The re-exports of imported timber amounted to only 2,000,000 feet in 1913, a 
This trade is not likely to assume important proportions. 


The purchase of such manufactured material as lath, mouldings, three-ply veneer, 


box shooks, staves and pickets have become very important. 


the volume in 1913 by countries of origin. 


The following table shows 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN MANUFACTURED TIMBER INTO AUSTRALIA, 1913, ACCORDING “TO 


CouNTRY OF ORIGIN. 


(Australian Official Figures.) 


Country of Origin. 


apap alten yauss 0; utes Jae eee ae) | 0s) im, elie ast -elce) sa0,'e, (rel ee ev ie of -a\lelenin, eee! sikel auenleuisir(s hor oo e 
Cher CONT ee Oat cet CN CORO GMa CeO rye fen Oech Nya tty o 
2ieu a) @Ak vel ©) a ltehe) oe) evemeuiaeye* 6.6 “s\e 9 =) -e 16, 6:9) (e\Kelielis te si sire 


Canada 
Norway 
United Kingdon. 
New Zealand 


RPaiimein ie Kehoe, >) ae. .0) 9,6: aleve @) (e msO_ Gi lo!) (ibe, 1.68 Shs 81 ee) 9 16) (oko! (60.e (ele be, \e. ~ (8, oho mga’ ieh 6) ee, leone 


Sesser s eleuate'sle «sie | e)\6'.s eel pie, emer eres 5 a. .6 © Ge) ©. Ge) ay.ajlioisy ealley lol bee Ven 1. e's 0: 4 8),0) @] @) em 


oa a\icl'a, @, aisipyie..e a (= 6 bee) ©, 4.10) 's) 0) 0) (olie) io lp te, 6) /e. 19 [eitet =) [e) WL 6)(e\.8iimaKe. 31.0, ole, ei eae” © 


2:8) She! p60 Fela Sim wie. © Niece. &. 8H wy veel.@) ws wes pS, vie 6) <= 08) sa) w ween beer eyeie) ers) = 10% 6) e 


@, e} tele: ot 6) by wl ere conse 


Sates Met bilete Gal ans!. pikelra) tse. (sO) bre Teese, a 6b 6) wins Ol leie. se, br wet ean cousiinec ip! iia)" br. he, = 


ave! |e ele elie leaned 9 gi. eheN 6 « v ele' v.0 00; 0) ~)enele ym slave: 16 Lela’, eee ss) .\e 


Value. 


568,464 
192,288 
120,480 
90,384 
56,640 
43,344 
32,640 
12,480 
10,752 
9,744 
1,152 


1,138,368 


aa 


Per cent 


Bele) @, = Olas ww mie 


The leading place held by the United States in this field of trade also is due to 
the almost exclusive control now possessed by that country of Australia’s importations 
of lath, pickets and shingles and to the important influence exercised on the supplies 


of staves and mouldings. 
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Russia’s exports of manufactured wooden goods to Australia consists only of three- 
ply alder, birch and cottonwood veneer, principally alder. 

Germany’s trade was two-thirds in picture and room mouldings, in which she 
held a commanding position in the Australian market, and one-third in three-ply 
alder veneer. 

Canada, while standing better proportionately in manufactured goods than in 
lumber, is nevertheless a poor fourth and were it not for box shooks would be still 
lower on the list. The most important items from Canada in this class of exports, 
are in the order of their importance box shooks, staves and lath. 

The United Kingdom supplies chiefly three-ply veneer, and Japan, a newcomer 
in this trade, furnishes staves and laths. 

A comparison of the above table with that following this paragraph shows that 
here as with lumber the source of supply are constantly shifting, as new aggressive 
competitors enter the field with important forest areas at their command. Any coun- 
try possessing a share of the trade can only hope to retain it by keeping in constant 
contact with the purchaser and meeting all competitors in manufacturing and selling 
and in shipping costs and methods. 


Imports into AUSTRALIA, 1908, By COUNTRIES. 


(Manufactures of Lumber.) 


Country. Value. Class of Goods. Quantity. 
$ $ 

United S tates <0), 5- se & Re 180,916 Eatnsek eee (pieces)}| 15,896,483 
DOOns rare. nian: ae. _. (number) 28,326 

StaVesisic: 2A ee (pieces) 295,482 

Bicketaacn. veces tee soy 629,033 

Shingles cath. Migs Docehy y oapktabes TT 2,784,354 

Axvchitravess, 2 caw iets (lin. ft.) 46,057 

Wall slarrewtite | Mite Qo ack vis tae 17,083 Gathsy poet tee .... (pieces) 2,628,360 
Pieketenc 0 <a nere it 131,342 

Shinglesey hee. ee " 1,200 

Swecdens eee Ween ees. ~ chant 4,757 DOOreine. HA cs SO ee 3,000 
Wnited Kingdom «2, os..0es 2,894 Staves hatcions. eee: . (pieces) 13,225 
DOOrS heck CN eta wae eee 15 

COTHIAM Valse oe ar hip trae ade Oe 1,162 Sita venle =o har ae  aee (pieces) 2,421 
ATChIitraves 2a, satis .. (Ino res) 200 

ING WHER ANC 7, sateen cy sie tect pone eiske 101 SERV OR i rae ey oma (pieces) 3,180 
Netherlands: etrmey malar tak 10 SS es ted 2 Reg Ab be SS ats " 50 

POGAS Nes nite Gast eee: 206,923 


This table shows that Canada has not shared to any extent in the immense growth 
of Australia’s imports of manufactured wood goods. Canada’s second ten years ago 
has now dropped to an uncertain fourth place and has been passed by Russia and Ger- 
many and almost*equalled by the United Kingdom and Japan. Japan at her present 
rate of progress with the forests of Northern Japan and Manchuria at her back and 
new modern machinery recently installed is lkely to play an important part in this 
trade. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Manner in which Importation of Timber is Handled. 


The manner in which timber is imported, sold and distributed in Australia must 
be thoroughly understood by any one desiring to enter and extend the Canadian lumber 
export trade. 


DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTS BY PORTS. 


Each state draws the greater part of its supplies from abroad through one port. 
as is indicated in the following table :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL AUSTRALIA’S Imports BY ImMporTING States, 1913. 


Chief joes Per cent 
States Importing. } Lumber Importing eae ef of 
Ports. a Total 
INS wo SOLE NValesi? | eral he feos SVGRCY eat coke eie oe 180,798,000 43 
Newcastle. 
WCCO es ot cia Sed Vast acer ahah? Metboarnercny 428s fase es 133,051,000 31 
PGUUMORUSLEAIO: 00 Ltay bday naka A Gelade. e555.) Sacks. aes 88,833,000 21 
Pt. Pirie. 
NWwescenuctraliawiees. acces oder elt Pemantle. 2 at. 2805 14,704,000 4 
Geraldton. 
MEARMIATHO sf ohcanhons A0. nek ante + ee HOARE ct retih Su tsk ce 4,039,000 1 
: Launceston. 
SReensland tye eect = ee : et ploliswatie. ne) ko nigas a: 2,025,700 — 
Totalte a sae ee MRE ore Poll Weare oc EE Eitan eee aS 423,450,700 


The order of the states as they stand at present according to quantity of 
importations for each is likely to remain unchanged. Each state has great undeveloped 
potentialities, and needs only the influx of capital and population to greatly increase 
its lumber importations. The yearly importations of Queensland, which are now 
unimportant, are likely to show the greatest proportionate growth. The development 
of new areas and the rapid running up of timber importations in Australia in the past 
have been more often consequent upon mining discoveries than on any other cause. 
Great possibilities in this direction are known to exist, and may at any time lead to a 
strengthening of the timber demand and the diversion of new trade to a new port. 
This is particularly true of the northern section of the continental coast, six thousand 
miles in length, which now from Brisbane to Geraldton receives no timber importations. 
Should no great mining boom build up a _ great timber demand here, the 
slower growth of pastoral, semi-tropical and tropical agriculture and allied industries 
in time will certainly provide a market. This great region, equal in area to the whole 
of populated Canada, believed to be equal in resources to the land tributary to the 
gulf of Mexico, at present uses no timber, solely because of lack of population, a lack 
which must eventually be overcome. 

All these ports named in the above table, excepting Geraldton, Hobart and 
Launceston, which rarely take lumber in steamer cargo lots, are in normal times sup- 
plied almost wholly by steamer shipments. The three ports named as exceptions, 
because of their limited demand, are usually supplied by sailing vessels and to a 
limited extent by transhipment. There is a strong possibility, however, that as demands 
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increase in Australia, new areas open up, and nearby native forests are cleared 
away, that many coastwise ports will provide a market for small lots of timber, such as 
can only be economically supplied by sailing vessels carrying cargoes of three-quarters 
to one and a half million. This has been the case in New Zealand, which in proportion 
to area is more intensely developed than Australia, and is likely to be the case in 
Australia. Should this development occur the trade will provide a wider market of 
employment for the motor sail vessels now building. 


BUYING METHODS. 


The merchants who are the actual importers and carry in stock the rough and 
dressed lumber, lath, shingles, staves, pickets and other commodities, are kept in touch 
with the foreign producer, whether European, Russian, Japanese or North American, 
by resident agents or brokers in Australia. The terms on which the latter do business 
are varied, and in the ease of North American timber goods especially, are changing. 
Usually the resident commission house or man in Australia, when dealing with timber 
other than North American, that is, timber from countries where the production is 
not greater than the demand, is agent for certain producers, sells the product of no 
other competitive mills, and has the sole selling right for the mills he represents. In 
this case the mill in Sweden does its own exporting, makes its own freight arrange- 
ments, and quotes c.i.f. through its agent. This was once true also of the Australian 
imports from the North Pacific coast. At a time when over-production was not so 
great, the lumber was all carried in sailing vessels, and mills did their own chartering. 
At that time the importing in Australia was in the hands of a few merchants whe 
were in direct communication with mills and purchased in cargo lots. 

The great increase in the number of mills cutting for the export trade, the passing 
of cross Pacific lumber transportation from the small schooner carrying four hundred 
thousand to fifteen hundred thousand feet which was not too great a financial risk 
for a mill to charter and did not load faster than a mill could cut, to the steamer 
earrying two to four million feet which no single mill could handle financially or 
physically, created a condition radically altering export methods on this side of the 
Pacific. 

At the same time the inability of even the largest yards in Australia to accept 
large steamer loads of timber, and the growing up of a larger number of smaller mer- 
chants, three in Perth and Freemantle, six in Adelaide, thirty-six in Melbourne, forty 
to fifty in Sydney, twelve in Newcastle and two to three in Brisbane, rendered neces- 
sary some middleman at the other or Australian end. 

The result on this side has been that the direct connections with the Australian 
buyer at one time possessed by the mills has, except in the case of one or two mills, 
passed away. It would be difficult to build up anew such connections. The export of 
lumber has been divorced from manufacturing and so far as the Australian market 
for North Pacific lumber is concerned is now in the hands of about ten United States 
shipping companies. These companies perform three functions. They buy the lum- 
ber from the producer, and by the methods of their buying create a state of archaic 
cut-throat competition unknown now in any other manufacturing industry of like 
importance, they charter the ships and sell ¢.i-f. or ¢.i.f. and e. Australian port, usually 
financing a portion of the transaction until the cargo is accepted by the purchaser. 
Only one or two Australian importers make their own freight arrangements. 

These exporting companies, wholly of the United States, are the only connection 
between the manufacturer and the importer. They were at one time in direct com- 
munication with the merchant in Australia, without the services of a middleman, 
received, by cable the inquiries and specifications and quoted direct. In a few 
instances with the larger and older merchants in Australia this.custom yet survives. 

The common practice now is either that the exporter sells in Australia through a 
representative or agent who works on a commission or fixed payment per thousand 
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feet (amounting to about 25 to 50 cents) or through an established mercantile house 
which probably handles many other commodities in addition to lumber. In the first 
case it has been unusual for the representative in Australia to speculate in shipments 
coming forward. In the latter case the representative being stronger frequently 
speculated, either purchasing complete cargoes, hoping to sell them before arrival, or 
in cases where only a portion of the cargo was sold, brought the rest forward for later 
sale. 

The tendency is now for exporters to deal in Australia through representatives 
financially strong enough to do a little purchasing speculatively on their own account. 
These representatives usually handle other building materials in addition to lumber, 
have branch offices in each important Australian port, and have small piling space in 
each Australian port. Orders may be solicited from merchants, large and small, in each 
port, the smallest may buy at as favourable terms as the largest. If the whole cargo 
cannot be placed before being contracted for, or if conditions are tempting for specula- 
tion, the representative will bring a part cargo or whole cargo forward and store it if 
not sold before discharging. As a rule very little is stored. 

Occasionally where a rising charter market is indicated the Australian representa- 
tive brings a eargo forward speculatively, with the option of two or three parts, 
utilizing his branch office organization to divert the vessel to the port in which the 
most favourable sale can be made. 

Distributing cargoes amongst merchants, large and small, has made it possible for 
small yard owners, if they are in a position to pay for a small shipment, to secure it on 
as favourable terms as a large buyer. This encourages the importation by small yard 
men of Pacific Coast woods which otherwise would only be available to purchasers able 
to buy in cargo lots, whereas competitive rough lumber from Scandinavian ports may 
be brought out regularly in parcel shipments on the frequent mail and freight lines. 

Buying of Pacific Coast timber is speculative. The merchant issues his inquiry 
and buys usually six to twelve months before loading and sometimes two years before 
delivery. 

The fluctuations within a few months in normal times have ranged from 17.50 
e.i.f. to 29.50 c.i.f. base for Douglas fir. A merchant buying for delivery six to twelve 
months ahead, as is the custom, is taking a grave risk of paying much more than his 
competitor, who may catch the market at a more advantageous point. Australian 
merchants would welcome a fixed export price for Douglas fir, as a relief from one 
fluctuating market influence, and accustomed to variations of $5 to $10 in the level of 
e.i.f. lumber prices, they would not be affected by an increase of $3 or $4 in the export 
base price. 

The fluctuation of f.a.s. lumber prices and the much greater fluctuation of freight 
rates encourages speculation on the part of the exporter also, who may and frequently 
does sell c.i.f. before he has acquired either lumber or ship, or who may acquire either 
lumber or ship, or both, for loading in the distant future, and hold for months without 
selling. 


PURCHASES NOT AFFECTED BY HIGH FREIGHTS. 


Tt is a remarkable fact that though the lumber freights from the North Pacific 
-to Australia may vary in peace times from 28 shillings to 70 shillings or more the 
purchase and use of North Pacific woods on the Australian market is in no way 
diminished by high freights. Even in war times, with freight rates over 110 shillings, 
the use of Douglas fir seems almost as great in proportion to the amount of building 
going on as in normal times. 

The Australian merchant is not particular as to any slight variation in the e.i.f. 
price of Douglas fir, such as 12 or 16 shillings per thousand, so long as he feels sure 
that his competitor is buying no cheaper than he, and that the price will not fall 
appreciably after he has stocked up. He always buys more readily on a rising than on 
a falling market. 
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There is a moral in this for the producer of Douglas fir and other woods of the 
Pacific Coast region. The increases of 10, 20 and more shillings per thousand feet 
which the Australian merchant pays in times of rising freight without diminishing 
his buying enthusiasm, would be as readily paid if they were increases in f.a.s. prices. 
It would only be necessary to assure him that the increases would be permanent or 
fixed for a definite period and not temporary or subject to rapid fluctuation. The 
Australian buyer cannot credit the frame of mind in which the Pacific Coast manu- 
facturer sells. 

Australian Coast town merchants, through whose hands all timber imports passes, 
are strongly banded together in city associations for trade furtherance and protective 
purposes. Price lists have been uniform amongst all association merchants in each 
town month by month for some years past. There are few merchants who do not 
belong to these associations and few instances where association prices are not 
maintained. 

Increased purchasing cost is passed directly to the consumer. Douglas fir retails 
from $40 per thousand feet in normal times to $60 per thousand feet in war times. The 
use of substitutes, brick, stone, cement, tiles, slate and iron have reached their maxi- 
mum. Douglas fir is only used where it is needed and has no really close competition. 
An increase of $4 per thousand feet to the f.a.s. price would not affect its use. 

The present system of exporting is conducted at the expense of the mill owners for 
the benefit of the vessel owners and Australian merchants. The producers of lumber, 
by far the miost important group, in members and financially, compete against one 
another to fill the orders and keep the prices down. The exporters, fewer in number 
and with comparatively less resources compete against one another for transportation 
and put the freight up. A proper combination of the lumber producers who control 
the only suitable timber commodity available to Australia, likewise the only timber 
commodity which gives lumber freights from North America to Australia their value, 
with the exporters who possess the export shipping knowledge should be able to keep 
export lumber prices up to a fair and reasonable level and lumber freights also at a 
non-speculative and reasonable figure. The eliminating of the present great element 
of speculation from trans-Pacific lumber freights would encourage steadier buying, in 
itself a more favourable condition for the producers. 

The representatives quoting to merchants on Douglas fir usually are agents for 
Scandinavian timber, and in certain cases Japanese and Russian also. The species 
of timber sold is immaterial to the agent. 


NOT PUSHING DOUGLAS FIR. 


There are very few amongst the agents or selling representatives soliciting orders 
from Australian timber merchants who push Douglas fir only. Nearly all are quite 
as keen to sell redwood or Swedish timbers. 

Few people selling Douglas fir or other Pacific Coast woods to merchants have 
more than a casual knowledge of their qualities or possibilities for more than rough 
construction purposes. Few have visited the region in which it is produced, have seen 
the manufacture of the woods, or are acquainted with recent developments in the 
use of woods for various industrial purposes or for more valuable and decorative uses 
in interior finish. Pacific Coast timbers are sold not as a special product with certain 
definite qualities and values, but as wood, common wood. The sizes of Douglas fir 
from six feet by six feet are known as “ junk.” As a result of the merchant’s lack of 
special knowledge concerning, and special interest in Douglas fir the quantity sold is 
not as great as it might be, as will be pointed out in this report. 

The representatives in Australia selling imported timber quote on inquiries sent 
out by merchants. They rarely go further and endeavour to initiate a demand by 
showing engineers, architects or important builders that any particular wood has 
special qualities which fit it for use in fields which it has not yet entered, such as 
Douglas fir for panel doors, or spruce and hemlock for boxes and shelving. There is 
a great field for this class of work. 
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CREATING A DEMAND FOR REDWOOD. 


The redwood exporters of California have wisely sent an expert representative to 
Australia, whose sole duty it will be to study possible extension of the use of redwood 
and create a demand which will later on be reflected in greater orders for redwood 
from Australian merchants. 

This representative is learning the influences which have limited the use of red- 
wood for interior finish and striving to overcome them. For instance the finish given 
to redwood in Australia has not made it as attractive a wood for interior work as it 
has been considered in California. Australian architects are now being shown by the 
redwood man varied and more pleasing methods of applying finishes to the wood. The 
result will be greater orders for redwood and consequenty smaller orders for clear 
Douglas fir, one of its competitors. 

Another duty of this representative is to study the uses of the wood in the Austra- 
lian market and learn if a specification may be worked out which will permit a more 
complete utilization of the mill run lumber, particularly if a market may not be built 
up for short clears. 

A redwood bungalow has been constructed in an attractive suburb of Sydney to 
demonstrate the beauties and economy of building in redwood. 

A campaign so carried on is certain to influence the use of any wood possessing 
definite characteristics and merits. The three classes of persons who are the actual 
arbiters of a wood’s success or failure in any market, the home builder, the architect 
and the engineer are given a convincing, lasting and ocular demonstration of what may 
be accomplished at a definite cost. The result, wherever the wood can stand on its 
merit is an increase of business. 

Redwood exporters, doing a business of about 20,000,000 feet annually have 
initiated this campaign to increase the sale of their product in competition with 
Douglas fir. Douglas fir, spruce and hemlock producers, with a business annually 
twelve times as great, can well afford to protect their interests. The importance ot 
this work should not be underestimated. Wood is only one of the materials available 
to the Australian architect. He is daily bombarded by literature, samples and visitors 
impressing upon him the advisability of, ease of, and dependable results from, using 
some substitute for wood in finishing buildings. As a human being he must respond 
to the environment of substitutes in which he passes his time. Douglas fir producers 
have an opportunity of bringing Australian architects to specify Douglas fir interior 
trim. This possibility will never become a reality if the producer leaves the develop- 
ment of new markets for his best material in the bands of Australian merchants, many 
of whom are busily engaged in pushing sale agencies for substitutes. 

Timber merchants are also substitute merchants. All handle galvanized iron, tar, 
wool and paper roofing; many stock also bricks, cement, plaster, ironmongery, wall 
boards and metal ceilings. 


LUMBER DISTRIBUTION IN AUSTRALIA. 


All lumber and timber imported into Australia is received and distributed by a 
comparatively small number of timber merchants. As has been stated, these merchants 
in each city work closely together in a strong association with well defined trade regu- 
lations, the chief of which, as far as Pacific trade is concerned, apply to the regular 
maintenance of association established prices. 

This is accomplished by allocating to each member of the association a definite 
proportion of the total business handled by the members. The association may also 
bar from the market any exporter who is not considered to have met association 
requirements in standards of business. 

Although association members are not allowed to enter into price competition 
within a defined territory, which usually includes the city and suburbs, they may com- 
pete unrestrainedly in outside territory. 
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The state of New South Wales has opened up a timber yard in Sydney as a state 
enterprise. This yard imports direct, buying through the state representative in San 
Francisco, and in addition to supplying the important state requirements, entezs the 
open selling market in competition with the timber merchants. The state yard appears 
to maintain association prices. This state yard handles about 1,000,000 feet monthly 
of Douglas fir. 


HOW TIMBER IS HANDLED BY MERCHANTS. 


A great variety of business is handled by the timber merchants in the ports through 
which Australian imports are handled. Few of them, and these only in Perth, Hobart, 
Launceston, Brisbane and to a less proportionate extent Sydney, are actually engaged 
in the production and manufacture of Australian lumber. Almost ail merchants carry 
Australian woods in stock however, buying them as they do imported woods in com- 
petition on the open market. The native woods used in the coast cities (which con- 
stitute by far the greatest lumber consuming areas in Australia) are nearly all brought 
to the merchants, yards long distances by rail or boat. The greater part of the native 
timber comes to the merchant rough from the mill. A few of these city merchants 
bring native timber to their yards in logs and resaw to order. 

The larger lumber distributors, some of whom oceasionally carry over $1,250,000 
worth of lumber in stock at one time, have extensive remanufacturing facilities, 
including modern equipped saw-mills, box factories, planing-mills and woodworking 
shops. 

The rough cargoes brought in are put into stock, the higher grades well stacked 
under shelter. Material is drawn from stock and resawn, remanufactured or machined 
to the customer’s order. 

The growth of the large cities away from the central locations of the older estab- 
lished merchants, together with the facilities now possessed by the new smaller dealers 
for buying smaller cargoes, has resulted in the development of many smaller concerns. 
The merchants possessing large saw-mill plants in addition to running their own retail 
trade, sell wholesale to the smaller dealers and to contractors for whom they do the 
manufacturing. 

The merchants in the chief ports also do a large amount of resawing and manu- 
facturing for the interior towns and villages. 

Certain important merchants of Melbourne and Sydney depend upon the country 
for one-half their sales of imported lumber. The quantity of Pacific Coast lumber, 
chiefly Douglas fir, shipped to the interior is steadily increasing. The proportion of 
this wood now used in building operations inland in Australia has increased greatly 
in the past few years. It is estimated that almost one-third of the Douglas fir now 
imported into Sydney is shipped to the interior. 


GRADING. 


The Australian timber merchant in drawing up specifications and buying Douglas 
fir devotes a great deal of ingenuity to working out means of securing a higher grade 
of lumber without paying for it. Specifications are so planned that the merchantable 
when resawn will produce the maximum possible proportion of select or better. For 
this reason some importers take 4-inch by 18-inch, instead of 6-inch by 12-inch. Others 
specify that their orders must if possible be purchased from some mill having no rail- 
road connections, believing that from such mill they will get all the uppers which 
other mills are supposed to put into flooring and other clear stock for domestic market. 
Another plan is for the Australian buyer, when buying a specification containing both 
clear or select and merchantable, to specify that the merchantable is to be purchased 
from one mill and the selects or clears from another in the hope that the first mill in 
cutting the merchantable will let selects and clears go into the cargo; the buyer thus 
hopes to get a double proportion of these desirable grades. 
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These buying methods are due to the competition prevailing amongst Pacific coast 
manufacturers, a competition which leads them, after reducing the price to the lowest 
possible level, to further depreciate their assets and rob their stumpage by putting 
clears or selects into a cargo which calls for merchantable only. This is done occasion- 
ally through necessity in order to escape demurrage, but more often through careless- 
ness, or as the only means of securing the business from the exporter sending out the 
inquiry. The exporter himself, profiting only on the turnover and caring nothing in 
many cases for the prosperity of the lumber industry, endeavours to force the mills 
- from which he purchases to engage in this quality competition in order that he may 
buid up a reputation with the Australian buyers for shipping above-grade-cargoes. 

Unfortunately when the lumber shipped is superior in quality to the grade called 
for, the inspection certificate does not show this to be the case. Where merchantable 
is called for, the inspection certificate forwarded states the cargo to be merchantable, 
even though the grade actually shipped may have been all select or clear. 


This practice leads to two unfortunate results :— 


(a) The Australian buyer receiving a high-grade cargo, and seeing it described as 
merchantable in an inspection certificate originating in the same port as the cargo, 
has his taste spoiled. Year by year he becomes unwilling to take in anything but the 
best, whatever be the purpose for which the lumber is intended. He becomes convinced 
that Douglas fir and other trees on the Pacific coast grow square and grade solid clears 
to the centre. When a real merchantable cargo arrives, the buyer does not read the 
grading rules to see if it is up to grade, he draws on his memory of previous high-grade 
cargoes, and puts in a claim if the latest arrival is not well up to his idea of the average 
of former purchases, regardless of the certificate upon which it was sold. 


The fact that a cargo was sold on a definite grade and is equal to that grade is the 
least of the arguments in the ease. An instance may be quoted where a claim was 
made on a Canadian eargo sold as merchantable, which was equal to merchantable, was 
passed as merchantable by an inspector, but was not equal to the merchantable being 
shipped by other mills at the time. A claim was made and refused by the shipper. 
The buyer of the cargo kept a section of one stick of the cargo, one foot in length, in 
his office for a long period, and told all buyers that this was what they received if they 
purchased Canadian timber. 


(b) Another bad result of the present system of marking inspection certificates 
is that when a buyer is in the market he frequently specifies a merchantable equal to 
what he received in the Mary Ann or some other vessel months and years before. 
Probably the cargo of the Mary Ann was fifty per cent above merchantable, yet 
neither the mill nor the buyer has any definite record of this fact. The order is filled, 
the cargo is graded merchantable, and goes forth. It is not considered equal to the 
memory of the Mary Ann, and a claim results. 


There is this to be said for the Australian buyer. The present system of grading 
gives him very little information, it merely places the cargo above a certain grade line, 
above which very wide variations are possible. Where two merchants in one town are 
in competition and each buys a cargo sufficient to last him several months, the one who 
receives the poorer cargo is in a serious position. No matter how good a merchantable 
it may be, the poorer cargo is to all intents and purposes inferior lumber so long as the 
good cargo is in the market. 


Buyers in Australia do not now place serious dependence on the inspection 
certificate except as a means of warding off common lumber and as a means of tallying 
the amount in the ship. As it has worked out in practice, since over-production has 
become so serious in the Douglas fir region, the present system of grading has resulted 
in preventing a fair proportion of strictly merchantable lumber from entering the 
Australian market. Competition amongst exporters has resulted in orders flowing 
chiefly to those mills who were known to be shipping as merchantable a grade contain- 
ing a high proportion of select and clear. 
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QUALITY TOO HIGH. 


This is contrary to the best interests of the country. As large a portion of com- 
mons should be used for studding, joists, rafters and rough lumber in building a city 
in New South Wales as in building a similar city in British Columbia. Such is not 
the case, however. One rough, temporary fence in Sydney contained out of 122 con- 
secutive boards 1 inch by 6 inches by 6 feet, 66 edge grain clears, every one a flooring 
board. A pile of roof battens in a Sydney yard 1 inch by 3 inches by 12 feet and up 
were in reality a pile of edge grain flooring strips. A wood-working shop in Adelaide 
was building railway cars and for’sills about 8 inches by 20 inches by 60 feet was using 
close-grained sticks, flooring quality, picked out from a merchantable cargo. 

Because of the loose grading system prevailing on the Pacific coast, the standard 
of lumber used is higher in Australia than in the Canadian and United States Coast 
cities where the lumber is produced. 

The quality demanded by the user in Australia is very frequently too high. High 
grades are used where common only are needed. Even at-that there may be found in 
nearly every lumber importer’s yard a pile of selects that has been picked out from 
merchantable and is being held for remanufacture into doorg or joinery of some 
kind. 

The exporter is selling large timbers, long timbers, selects and clears to the 
importer for the price of common lumber. Naturally so long as this is the case the 
importer will need no common lumber. He is now getting something he needs, which 
he can get nowhere else, from the shippers of the Pacific coast for less than the cost 
of production, chiefly because grading is neglected and producers compete senselessly. 

The chief difficulty with the foreign market has always been that it took too little 
of the log. The present system of grading is decreasing the proportion of mill run 
that is acceptable to the Austlalian buyer. It is bad for forest conservation and it is 
bad for business. . 

The inspection certificate should show clearly the quantity of each grade that has 
gone into a ship. If merchantable has been called for and selects or clears are shipped 
the inspection certificate should state the number of pieces, dimension and quantity 
shipped of each of the grades. The buyer would then know in each case that the 
shipper for some reason had made him a present; and so would the shipper. The 
buyer could not call for a similar cargo again without committing himself to paying 
for it. If all the uppers sent into Australia were paid for, they would not be scattered 
about so promiscuously in rafters, studding and rough-board fences. 

There is room for argument as to the advisability of creating new grades for the 
Australian market with the object both of encouraging the buying of a larger pro- 
portion of lower grades and the securing of adequate payment for the uppers now 
imported as. merchantable. 

Should, as is expected, the Australian tariff result in a continued and increasing 
importation of 6-inch by 12-inch sizes, the same result might be secured by increasing 
the differential in the list for this timber. 

Such steps can only be sucessful if adopted by mills operating in greater 
cooperation than heretofore. 

The basis for all consideration of this important feature of the export trade should 
be that, so far as we know at present, Australia must have Pacifie Coast timber, that 
just as common is used in Canada so can it be used in Australia, and that should the 
mills co-operate to force the acceptance of 75 per cent of the log run in all cargoes at 
an average price $4 greater than the past five years’ average, there would be neither 
objections from Australia nor diminution of orders. It is only necessary that the 


mills act together to the end that all exports receive equal treatment as to grade and 
price. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Discussion of Australian Imports by Classes. 


ROUGH LUMBER. 


The necessity of importing a large proportion of Australia’s lumber requirements 
is generally admitted. In the face of evidence to the effect. that while local production 
increased from 1903 to 1913 from 371 to 683 million, imports increased in the same 
time from 178 to 432 million and exports remained almost constant at 114 million in 
1903 and 185 million in 1913; even the timber owners and saw-mill proprietors recog- 
nize the dependence of the country on imported timber. The feeling of the country 
is, however, that the timber should be imported in rough form and in as large sizes as 
possible in order that the work of manufacturing to fit the final use may be performed 
in Australia. To accomplish this end the customs duties, which already encouraged 
the importation of larger sizes, were proportionately further increased on the smaller 
dimensions in 1908 and again in 1914. 


THE CHANGES IN TARIFF. 


This customs tariff against the three chief sources of rough lumber, United States, 
Japan and Canada now stands as follows :— 
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New Zealand enjoys a tariff preference over Canada amounting to $6 per thousand 
on rough boards, or about 60 per cent of the Canadian f.a.s. value. 


A tariff of this nature is the development of the past decade in Australia. During 
this time the amount of duty on dressed as compared with rough timber has been con- 
stantly increased, yet the proportion of rough lumber imported declined from 86 per 
cent in 1903 to 81-9 per cent in 1913. 

The provision in the tariff for the increasing of the proportion of timber imported 
in large sizes has been more successful. In 1903 only 33-8 per cent of the rough lum- 
ber entering Australia was cut in dimensions 6 inches by 12 inches and greater. The 
proportion of this class of timber had risen by 1918 to 44-9 per cent. Since 1913, the 
latest normal year of trade, the duty on the smaller dimensions has been still further 
proportionately increased with the result that a still greater importation may hereafter 
be expected of 6 inch by 12 inch and up. 

To these changes in tariff are due the gradual drift of American cargo specifica- 
tions away from that of ten years ago in which small sizes predominated to that of the 
present which contain a larger proportion of larger sizes. Melbourne cargoes have 
always contained more timbers and larger sizes than Sydney cargoes, because before the 
union of the states Melbourne served a tariff protected territory in which an effort 
was being made, by use of customs duties, to build up a local resawing industry and 
Sydney served a free trade territory. The same tariff now applies of course to both 
porta, but the influence of the old trade customs persists and while the difference 
between Sydney and Melbourne specifications is lessening, it still exists. 
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INFLUENCE OF TARIFF. 


Timber supplying countries will naturally be forced to cut their rough lumber 
in those sizes dictated by the Australian tariff. The influence of this tariff on trade 
during the past ten years is therefore important as indicating the trend of specifica- 
tions during future years. 


Per cent. Per cent. 


Size Imported. 1908. TOES: 
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The proportion of material over 6 inches by 12 inches in an Australian rough lum- 
ber cargo which was only one-third in 1903 has jumped 11 per cent by 1913. Since 
1913 another duty discriminating at an additional sale of $1.20 per thousand against 
sizes under 6 inches by 12 inches has gone into effect. The result is that it may be 
expected over half the rough lumber imported into Australia hereafter will be in sizes 
equal in cross section to 6 inches by 12 inches. 

This increase of duty on small dimensions of rough lumber is a direct encourage- 
ment of the use of Douglas fir, as this is the only timber available in quantity for 
export from which such large sizes may be cut in quantity without greatly incresing 
the price. The other important producers of rough lumber for the Australian market, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and Japan find it difficult to produce 6-inch by 12-inch 
timbers in the lengths demanded. 

Even in short lengths these countries cannot produce 6-inch by 12-inch without 
sending the whole log against which the Australian merchant objects because of the 
proportion of common inevitably produced. Buyers have even been heard to complain 
of the amount of common produced. in resawing Douglas fir 6-inch by 12-inch. The 
buyer will inevitably endeavour to discover the exporting mills (if there be any) pre- 
pared to ship 6-inch by 12-inch free from common when resawn into inch boards. 


The countries supplying rough lumber in 1913 were :— 


Imports oF RouGH LUMBER INTO AUSTRALIA, 1913. 
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A comparison of the trade of 1913 with that of 1903 shows that Australia is slowly 
adjusting herself to new sources of supply of rough lumber as well as in other timber 
requirements. This would be noticeable were it not for the endeavour being made by 
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the importing country, a8 pointed out above, to restrict imports to large timbers, an 
effort which in practice restricts the market for one-half of the total imports to Canada 
and the United States. 

Europe is decreasing in importance as a source of rough lumber. European sup- 
plies which were 6 per cent of the total in 1903 were only 3-6 per cent in 1913. Japan 
which supplied nothing in 1903 had begun parcel shipments in 1913 and supplied over 
half of one per cent. The tide of trade which has turned toward North America as 
a source of rough lumber for Australia has not done so to Canada’s advantage. While 
the proportion of rough lumber supply won by the United States has remained about 
constant at 86 per cent, Canada’s share has been cut in half, falling from 7-8 per cent 
to 4 per cent in 19138 and even lower since that date. 


The chief species of rough lumber now imported into Australia are given in the 
following table :— 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF RouGciit LUMBER IMPORTED INTO AUSTRALIA IN 1913. 


(Approximate quantities). 
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Until the total imports of timber into Australia increase, the only means of extend- 
ing the use of rough Douglas fir lumber, which now constitutes 70 per cent of the 
total, will be at the expense of one of the more important species now comprising 30 
per cent of the purchases of rough lumber from abroad. The possibilities of so doing 
will be pointed out when discussing the various present important uses of Douglas fir. 

It will be noted that the list of rough lumber imported into Australia does not 
include Southern pine, yellow or pitch-pine, the timber which gives Douglas fir the 
strongest competition in Europe, Africa and South America. Australia uses trifling 
quantities of pitch-pine, but usually specifies Douglas fir in all situations where archi- 
tects, engineers and builders in a similar climate in South Africa, and in Europe also, 
regard pitch-pine as necessary at any price. From this fact may be judged the possi- 
bilities for the extension of the use of Douglas fir in those regions now importing 
annually 1,400,000,000 feet of pitch-pine. 


USES OF ROUGH DOUGLAS FIR. 


The chief uses of the rough Douglas fir imported to Australia are:— 
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GENERAL BUtLDING. 


The only Canadian wood yet used to any extent in Australia for building purposes 
is Douglas fir. It finds its chief use for this purpose in New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia. In the other states the native timber, though shghtly declining, 
still presents such keen competition that fir is used only in longer lengths of joists, 
and for rafters where native woods would be likely to warp or sag from their own 
weight. 


IMPORTATION OF DRESSED LUMBER TO THE VARIOUS STATES IN 1913. 


Imports oF Logs to AUSTRALIA, 1913. 


Quantity of 
Stat Rough Lumber | Per cent of 
ee in feet B.M., Total. 
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The use of fir in buildings, even in the States where it is most used, is confined 
to upper floor joists, studding, plates, rafters and roof battens. There is no sheath- 
ing in an Australian house to provide use for common grades. 

Even. in the States where fir is most used, native woods are used for ground floor 
joists because of a fear that fir would rot. Native woods are rarely used for upper 
joists, but are used for studding frequently, especially by speculative builders. 

No other imported wood competes with fir for building purposes. Hemlock and 
spruce in common grades would, however, be quite as acceptable. 

The most striking feature of the fir used for building in Australia is that a large | 
proportion of it is of a grade superior to what would be used for similar purposes in 
Canada. This is true both of the timber imported in the sizes in which it is finally 
used and of the timber resawn to order from 6 inches by 12 inches and other dimen- 
sions carried in stock. Undoubtedly fully one-half of the softwoods used for building 
purposes in Australia would give quite as good service if common Douglas fir, hemlock 
or spruce were used. 

The Australian market is quite different in this respect from any in Europe or 
Africa, countries which now import by far the larger proportion of their requirements 
in common grades of spruce and pine from Seandinavia and the Baltic. 

There are large areas in interior and North Australia, at present sparsely popu- 
lated, in Queensland, particularly, where Douglas fir or spruce is not used for building 
purposes because of white ants. Should western cedar prove immune to white ant 
attacks, it would be a valuable wood for this region, the more so because of its extre- 
mely light weight which would give it an advantage in railroad freight cost. Cedar 
merchantable would be very suitable for studding in the bandings of the tropical 
regions. 

GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


No grain elevators have been constructed in Australia yet. All of the 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat raised annually is sacked and stacked in sacks until shipped. A 
system of state elevators is now under construction. Though the more important build- 
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ings would undoubtedly be concrete, there is a possibility that in some regions the 
subsidiary buildings would be wood. The only wood suitable is imported softwoods. 

Douglas fir is the wood used chiefly for concrete form stock, scaffolding and brae- 
ing in erecting important buildings. Here, as elsewhere, the grade is above require- 
ment. The merchant who receives the order as a rule has not enough of a form stock 
near common grade on hand to fill it, but completes with whatever he may have in his 
yard, resawing it to order. Where an unusually good cargo has been received recently 
splendid high grade timber goes into this low grade temporary use. 

Rough Douglas fir for construction purposes is sold at the same price per Saiaepen: 
feet as all sizes from 2 inches by 2 inches to 12 inches by 12 inches any length up to 
30 feet. An additional charge of $2.40 per thousand feet for all the above specifica- 
tions is made for lengths 31 feet to 40 feet inclusive. 

Each additional inch over 12 inches up to 16 inches wide is charged extra at the 
rate of $1.20 per thousand feet. 

Even if Pacific Coast manufacturers do not appreciate the inherent value in a 
timber that will produce 12-inch by 12-inch sticks 40: feet to 80 feet long, this value 
is recognized and demanded by the merchants in Australia. 


PRICES OF DIFFERENT SIZED TIMBERS. 


Consider the following comparative statement :— 
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Long timbers are only purchased where they are required and where no substitute 
is available. A much higher price may be properly asked for such a timber than for 
the smaller dimension that can be cut from any tree. This extra price should, how- 
ever, go to the owner of the tree and not to a dealer in the produce. The extra value 
of the long timber is in the stumpage and manufacture and not in the handling. 


The price at which timbers larger than 12-inch by 12-inch are sold to the public 
should be illuminating to the manufacturers :— 


Extra 
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above G. list Sydney base 
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The manner in which extras are charged for select and clear in Sydney is worthy 
of attention :— 


Extra above Base in Extra above 
base of G. List. Sydney. base in Sydney. 
$ cts $ cts $ cts 
elector SlashieTalti, ke aki ts chee eee nner: 2. Ait ouch: : 6 00 46 80 6 00 
Cleat Sex. 6 Serre ee eg tan sce ern ete iy eaten a 7 50 Cotes keke ieee 12 00 


The Sydney merchant makes the same extra charge for select as is made by the 
shipper, but in picking over and resawing his merchantable cargo he secures a large 
quantity of select at the price of merchantable. Although this principle applies 
equally to clears, he finds it possible to charge twice as much extra for clears as he 
_ pays to the producer. 


The moral in this for the lumber manufacturer exporting to Australia is that they 
do not properly appreciate the value of large timbers and high grades. The distributor 
realizes upon the possibilities of our timber asset and the manufacturer does not. 


The price competition between Douglas fir and native hardwoods, the class of 
timber which stands between Douglas fir and complete dominance of the market, is 
illustrated in the following table :— 


PrIcES oF RoucH LuMBErR, SYDNEY, JANUARY, 1915. 


Price of Douglas | Price of New South 


Dimension. Fir. Wales Hardwoods. 

Per M Ft. B.M. Per M Ft. B.M. 
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Douglas fir, in addition to being lower in price, possesses the advantage of being 
available at the price quoted in any length up to 30 feet, whereas the native timber is 
only easily available in lengths under sixteen feet. Where native timber is required in 
longer lengths, higher prices must be paid and the supply even then is uncertain. 

The retail prices quoted above were being obtained for Douglas fir which cost, 
landed and duty paid at Sydney, about $32 per thousand feet. 


USE OF DOUGLAS FIR FOR SILO STOCK. 


The growing dairy and stock industry of Australia is likely to lead to a use of 
Douglas fir for silo stock. Silos are yet few in number and such as are in existence 
are chiefly pits or built with native hardwoods. The latter are unsatisfactory and 
Sydney merchants occasionally ship Douglas fir silo staves to the interior. The red- 
wood exporters through a representative are investigating the possibilities of develop- 
ing a market for redwood silo stock. 
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SHAVINGS THAT WOULD NOT BURN. 


An instance of the happy-go-lucky methods ruling in lumber salesmanship is 
afforded by the manner in which city building inspectors in Australia, who absolutely 
determine what species are to be admitted to all public buildings and who thus greatly 
influence the species used in private buildings, are allowed to acquire their ideas con- 
eerning Pacific coast woods. 

The chief municipal inspector and engineer in Melbourne was building at home 
a redwood lattice fence. He left the shavings and scraps to light the laundry fire. 
Returning home in the evening, he found that the laundry fire had refused to burn and 
had caused untold domestic derangements. Struck with the idea that here was the fire- 
proof wood for which he had been searching, he hastened to experiment further with 
what remained of the redwood scraps. 

The result of the accident in lighting the laundry fire has been that in every 
building erected under his supervision redwood is the only wood allowed to enter halls 
and stairways. 

If there is ground for this ruling, proper salesmanship would have discovered it 
and convineed all public officials concerned years ago. 

If there are no grounds for their arbitrary exclusion of all other species, proper 
salesmanship by those interested in adversely affected species would have demolished 
the fireproof redwood theory before this. 

Another engineer in charge of public works discovered dry rot in Douglas fir 
joists in his residence, due to faulty construction. Since that date no Douglas fir joists 
are accepted in ground floor work under his supervision. 


MINING TIMBERS. 


Douglas fir is the only wood imported to Australia for use in mining operations. 

Imported woods for mining purposes are used chiefly in South Australia, where 
they are imported through Port Pirie for the Broken Hill mines, and in Western 
Australia, where importations are made through Freemantle for Coolgardie and Kal- 
eoorlie gold fields. . 

The Queensland mining districts, which are growing in importance, also those of 
Tasmania, depend chiefly on native timbers excepting where light and very strong 
timbers are required. The prospects are that the use of Douglas fir will increase in 
mining operations in Queensland. 

One of the earliest uses of Douglas fir in Australia was in the gold mining dis- 
tricts of Ballarat and Bendigo. The production from these camps has greatly decreased, 
native timber still supplies a great proportion of their requirements and the consump- 
tion of fir is now of little importance. 

Fir has, however, given great instances of durability in the Bendigo and Ballarat 
mines, holding place for twenty years and more. 

Through Western Australia is a great timber exporting state, the mines of that 
state find it necessary to use Douglas fir because of the large sizes in which it can be 
secured, and because of its light weight in comparison with the native hardwoods, a 
factor of great importance both in the railroad freight to the interior, the wagon haul 
from the railroad to the mine and the working of the timber and the placing of it in 
the mine. The native hardwoods average 360 board feet to the ton weight and Douglas 
fir averages 800 feet. 

A few hundred thousand feet of Douglas fir are used annually in mining operations 
in Western Australia, chiefly in the form of 9-inch by 9-inch for timbers, shaft and 
gallery sets. It is considered durable for this use. 

The mines buy their requirements as needed through brokers or dealers at Perth. 

Broken Hill is the chief user of mining timber in Australia. The mines, which 
use 18 to 20 board feet for every ton of ore raised have had 28 years experience of 
Douglas fir and it now constitutes 90 per cent of the timber used. About 18 to 20 
million feet of Douglas fir are imported to the mines yearly. 
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It is used above ground for extensive headworks, ore bins, stamp mills and build- 
ings. Buildings, ore bins, headworks up over twenty-five years in the hot desiccating 
climate of Broken Hill are sound. 

The greater part of the timber is used underground where it is exposed to terrific 
pressure for three to six months then buried. Douglas fir is preferred for such use to 
all the imported timbers yet tried, and to native hardwoods for the reason that it is 
cheaper to handle and bends and gives warning before breaking. 

A fair proportion of the Douglas fir mining timbers are used in sets in shafts and 
drives used ten to twenty-five years. It is estimated to give an average hfe in such 
situations of fifteen to twenty years. Douglas fir 6-inch by 10-inch square sets put in 
twenty years ago are still sound. The moisture content of the atmosphere, averaging 
about 100 per cent, is stable and subject to variations. 


Timber used above ground is placed on concrete footings. 


Mining timbers for Broken Hill, known as Port Pirie cargoes, have so improved 
in grade owing to competition amongst exporters that the cargoes now being received, 
though still described as mining grade, are for the most part equal to merchantable. 
The grade higher than demanded, is sold at mining grade prices and put to mining 
uses. Much good select and clear goes underground for props. 

The usual specification for Broken Hill is well known, 8-inch by 10-inch and 10- 
inch by 10-inch by 12 feet, 14 feet, 16 feet, 18 feet and 20 feet. This timber is pur- 
chased in cargo lots only, discharged at Port Pirie and railroaded several hundred 
miles to the mines, where it is cut to shape. Large stocks are carried at Port Pirie and 
fair stocks at the mines. 

Very little merchantable is specified; sufficient merchantable comes in the mining 
erade. Such merchantable as is specified is 20 inches by 20 inches and over in long 
leneths, sizes not imported in mining lengths. 

The average annual purchases of the Broken Hill mine does not show any sign of 
inerease and must soon decrease seriously. The life of the field is estimated at less 
than twenty years. 

The position of Douglas fir in this field is strong. The comparative costs of timber 
from the various possible sources are :— 


$30 20 per M. ft. B.M: 
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used. 


It is interesting to compare the use of Douglas fir for mining purposes at Broken 
Hill and on the Rand in South Africa, two climatically similar regions. The Aus- 
tralian Eucalypts are not used to any extent at Broken Hill, Douglas fir being adopted, 
all factors considered, as the most suitable timber. On the Rand, on the other hand, 
pitchpine and Australian Eucalypts are used to a greater extent than Douglas fir, the 
latter not being considered sufficiently strong or durable. One species of Eucalypt 
(E. viminalis), although a native of South Australia and not used to any extent in the 
mines of that state, has in some way become favourably known to mining engineers in 
Africa, and is extensively grown in plantations for the supply of timbers to the mines. 


Broken Hill mining men have in some way fallen victims to the idea that all 
Canadian Douglas fir is heavier than the United States Douglas fir, so much heavier 
that the extra freight on the Canadian Douglas fir, from Port Pirie to Broken Hill, is 
a serious item of expense. It is claimed by purchasing agents for the mines that 
United States Douglas fir averages 720 board feet to the long ton of 2,240 pounds and 
that Canadian Douglas fir is appreciably heavier. 

This theory has resulted in absolutely barring all Canadian quotations on the last 
150,000,000 feet of Douglas fir purchased for Broken Hill. 
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It should be possible to demonstrate to the purchasing agents for the mines that 
grade for grade Canadian timber does not average heavier than that from the United 
States. Tests should be made and the results conveyed to Broken Hill purchasers in a 
ceonvinelng manner. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 


The use of imported timbers is proportionately less in Australia for public works 
than in other countries depending largely on outside timber supplies. 

Douglas fir is the only imported wood used in the form of timbers for irrigation 
works, talsework, trestles and like heavy construction. 

Up to the present, Australia has depended upon native woods for heavy timber 
construction. Especially around harbour and seaport works, native timbers, because of 
their great decay and lower resistant powers, are used exclusively. 

Native timbers have been used exclusively for the greater part of the railway 
construction undertaken up to date. Most of the railway lines in Australia hitherto 
constructed have traversed or started from native forest areas from which could be 
secured excellent hewn timber. . 

The use of Douglas fir for heavy construction will not reach such proportions as 
the use of Douglas fir for building purposes. Nevertheless, a more increased demand 
is to be expected. Heavy construction in cities now relies chiefly upon Douglas fir, 
because of its cheapness, lightness and ease in working, even for those lengths and 
dimensions in which native hardwoods could be secured. Railroad construction is now 
beig pushed further into treeless regions, where the hight weight of Douglas fir again 
favours its use. The building of irrigation projects involving dam and canal con- 
struction 1s dependent chiefiy upon Douglas fir. 

The outlook is for a wider use of Douglas fir timbers. 

The greater part of the timbers used are for temporary purposes. Ilemlock would 
prove as suitable as Douglas fir. 

JOINERY. 


The joinery trade which covers the manufacture from rough timber of all finished 
voods used for building purposes, such as sash, doors, architraves, stair and porch 
fittings, and other planing mill products is almost altogether in the hands of the mer- 
chants who import and carry stocks at the chief ports. The merchants at the ports 
manufacture much of this class of material used by the population in the interior. 

The joinery trade is almost entirely dependent upon imported woods. The few 
Australian woods suitable for the trade have become so rare and valuable that they 
are beyond the reach of the ordinary purchaser. 

Jn the early days of the Douglas fir import trade in Australia the wood was con- 
sidered distinctly unsuitable for dressing or working up into any manufactured or 
finished form. Scandinavian deals both red (pine) and white (spruce) were the stan- 
dard raw material used in woodworking: shops. 

Even yet the use of Douglas fir is in the development stage. Its proportionate use 
in competition with Scandinavian deals varies in every city. It is least in Freemantle 
and Perth where the competition of deals is keenest, it increases to the east in Adelaide 
und Melbourne and reaches its highest proportion in Sydney where Douglas fir con- 
stitutes forty to fifty per cent of the planing mill stock used. 

In the same town the attitude of individual manufacture towards Douglas fir 
varies greatly. 

The situation demands attention by Douglas fir manufacturers. If a few of the 
more adventurous and progressive manufacturers, formerly dependent on Scandinavian 
deals, of which 8—10,000,000 feet are imported annually for joinery, experiment with 
Douglas fir and find that they can select, chiefly from their merchantable yard stocks, 
a grade of Douglas fir which it is to their advantage to use in their business in propor- 
tions as high as forty to fifty per cent, there is manifestly a possibility by salesmanlike 
methods, of hastening the conversion of the rank and file of manufacturers from Scan- 
dinavian deals to Douglas fir. 


An end _ view of third grade 3-in. x 9-in. Swedish red deals, used largely in Australia, Africa and 
the United Kingdom for building and joiner. 


All Scandinavian and Russian timber is branded in this manner. 
Many deals are waney covered and nearly all contain heart. 
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WOODS USED FOR SHELVING. 


Shelving, which was at one time wholly imported dressed, is now dressed in the 
local planing mills from rough lumber. 

Western soft pine and redwood which were used to a great extent are now, on 
account of price, being displaced by Douglas fir and western spruce. 


The retail prices of the imported shelving used is given below :— 


Price Melbourne, 


Species, 1” x 12” June, 1914. 
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In Sydney native woods are used to a great extent all of which cost $15 to $20 per 
thousand feet more than spruce or Douglas fir. 

There is likely to be a continuous increase in the use of Douglas fir and spruce 
shelving. 

It would be to the advantage of Canadian export trade if British Columbia pro- 
ducers of western soft pine would come to arrangements with Canadian exporters for 
the sending of parcel shipments of western soft pine shelving and clear grades to 
Australia. As good prices can be obtained for export to Australia as can be secured 
in any other market, and Canada’s ability to supply this material would assist Can- 
adian exporters in making up mixed cargoes and supplying all the needs of the Austra- 
lian purchaser. 

There is also a possibility of working out a grade, say, of fine grained yellow fir, 
of a high degree of suitability for joinery stock, for which a higher price could be 
secured. 

The mouldings, architraves, skirtings, cornices, railings, facias, sash and frame 
materials used in building operations in Australia are practically all made in the 
country from imported lumber. Swedish deals were first used and still are most 
common in Perth and Adelaide. Redwood now controls the market in Melbourne and 
Sydney. Douglas fir is being used in an amount less than 5 per cent of the total in 
Melbourne and probably one-tenth of the total in Sydney since the war. 

Redwood, however, is used for all classes of mouldings and Douglas fir for only a 
comparatively limited number of lines. 

The possibilities for increasing the use of Douglas fir in mouldings are enormous. 
With an increase in the use of this wood in moulding will go an increase in doors and 
three-ply panels. 

The chief obstacle in the way at present is the fact that, although Douglas fir 
moulding stock goes to planing mill $12 to $15 cheaper than redwood, both are sold 
in nearly all cases at exactly the same price. The Australian manufacturers see no 
advantage in letting the public have the benefit of the cheaper wood. 

Co-operation between the producers of Douglas fir and varnish and stain dis- 
tributors or manufacturers in Australia to demonstrate the best methods of treating 
Douglas fir would lead to an increased demand for interior trim from the public and 
from architects. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF REDWOOD. 


Redwood is used annually to the extent of about 20,000,000 feet for joinery, and 
western yellow pine to the extent of two or three million. 

Redwood possesses the great advantage of being available in great widths, of 
being absolutely clear and of being easy to work. It possesses the serious disadvan- 
tages of being so soft as to be easily damaged, presenting invariably a depressing 
sombre finish, and of being more costly than Douglas fir. 
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In January, 1915, the price of one inch clear redwood was $68.40 per thousand 
feet and the price of one inch clear Douglas fir, the price of which had already been 
shown to be unduly swelled by the exorbitant distribution profits was $58.80. 

Nevertheless, the use of redwood for joinery and interior trim exceeds the use of 
Douglas fir. Furthermore, though faced in their competition against Douglas fir with 
the handicap enumerated, the redwood exporters have found it advisable to maintain 
in Australia an expert demonstrator and student of lumber uses who will show builders 
and architects how redwood may be varnished and stained so as to imitate the effects 
of Douglas fir, and every way consistent with good salesmanship induce a greater use 
of redwood. 

On the other hand, Douglas fir, which possesses many advantages over redwood, 
noticeably those of cheapness, resistance to injury and variety of effects possible, is 
receiving no expert assistance. 

Although redwood is $15 to $17 higher in c.i.f. price than Douglas fir, and is about 
$10 higher in retail price for rough lumber, the cost of the two woods is the same to the 
buyer of interior trim, such as skirtings, panels, architraves. Again the distributor 
absorbs the profit and with no advantage to the producer, the man making the sacrifice, 
deprives Douglas fir of its chief value in the Australian market, its cheapness. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE BEAUTIES OF DOUGLAS FIR. 


A rapid increase in the use of Douglas fir could be induced by just such expert 
demonstration. Such prejudices as remain against its machining qualities could be 
overcome or reduced by demonstrating that knives set for redwood must be put in a 
different condition for Douglas fir. Those architects who are seeking relief from the 
dead brown effects common to redwood interiors could be shown how the many finishes 
possible to Douglas fir may be produced. Architects who examined the finished doors 
sent out by the British Colombia Forest Branch had previously refused to believe that 
such striking and attractive results were possible with the wood. 

A great extension in the use of Douglas fir for joinery is possible if house builders 
are made aware of the beauties of the wood for interior finish. This increased trade 
may be secured quite as easily if the exporting price of the article is increased as if 1 
remained at its present level and a grade of lumber for interior finish and joinery is 
developed. The best results are not possible so long as the Australian manufacturer 
depends largely on picking his factory stock for interior finish from merchantable 
shipments. 


WOOD USING INDUSTRIES. : 


The wood-using industries of Australia, aside from box factories and the planing 
mills discussed above, are not important. There is a probability that they will increase 
with the growth of the country and with the increasing tendency of Australia to manu- 
facture her needs within her own borders. 

The estimated consumption of timber in the wood-using industries of the 
continent (aside from box factories) is 40 million feet. Only about seven million feet 
of this is Douglas fir. 

The chief industries using rough Douglas fir are railway shops or car-building 
plants, wood pipe factories and mattress factories. Small quantities of the timber are 
used in many other industries. 

Strange anomalies exist in the use of Douglas fir in the manufacture of railway 
passenger and freight cars. In Western Australia, a state possessing large quantities 
of hardwoods of species exported to England for car construction timber, Douglas fir 
is used for freight truck sides and decking. In the hot, dry climate of West Australia, 
equal to that of South Africa, where Douglas fir is refused in favour of the more 
expensive pitchpine, Douglas fir has given fifteen years’ satisfactory service in the 
decking sides and ends of open coal and other tucks. Throughout the other states, 
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where on account of the greater scarcity and greater cost of hardwood timbers the use 
of Douglas fir might be expected to be more general for freight trucks, it is used not at 
all or in limited quantities. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAY REQUIREMENTS. 


The Government railways of nearly all the States use Douglas fir for cant rails, 
passenger car stringers and sills, upper and lower longitudinals and for running: boards. 
In such positions it is stated by the engineers to give very satisfactory service, one rail- 
road giving it an average life of thirty years. This is quite contrary to the attitude of 
railway officials in South Africa and other portions of the Empire, where Douglas fir 
is considered unfit for railway carriage construction. 

Even in Australia the use of Douglas fir for railway work is not uniform. 
Although in every other state it is used for car construction the New South Wales 
railways yet admit it for rough construction only. 

Swedish deals are still favoured and before the war were used to the extent of 
several million feet yearly in car shops for truck sides, roofing and flooring, uses where 
Douglas fir would be cheaper and more wear-resistant. 

Practice in purchasing Douglas fir varies amongst the various railways. Some 
purchasing departments import clear stock, others select from stocks of merchantable 
held by merchants. Instances were noted where sills and cant rails 40 to 60 feet long 
were sawn from merchantable stock. ‘This can only be the case where the manufacturer 
has exported a valuable grade of timber for much less than it is worth or where the 
user, in accepting merchantable is using a grade for purposes for which it was never 
intended, a policy which does not give the timber a fair trial. 

A little pitch pine is still used in Australian railways for purposes for which 
specially selected Douglas fir would suftce. 

The pitch pine used in railway ear building cost in normal times $55 to $75 per 
thousand feet. During the war the price has gone to $125 per thousand. That a million 
or more pitch pine should be used in railway workshops annually at these prices when 
Douglas fir at a fraction of the price would serve is one of the many illustrations of 
the necessity for more salesmanship in marketing Douglas fir. 

An indication of the failure of the Douglas fir exporters to secure a price repre- 
senting the value of their product exists in the case of the Victoria State railways, 
which pay only $44 per thousand feet for a grade of Douglas fir fit for car stringers 
and cant rails, uses requiring close grained select and clear sticks 9 inches by 20 inches 
by 40 feet-60 feet, and pay at the same time $65 per thousand for pitch pine boards 
1 inch by 12 inches in lengths, suitable for running boards and stepping. 

The use of Douglas fir in railway shops is limited chiefly by the desire to use 
native timbers. Native timbers possess many valuable qualities but are difficult to 
secure thoroughly seasoned in the necessary sizes and quantities and are difficult to 
work. Douglas fir is cheaper. The railway officials endeavour constantly to use native 
woods. Unless the seasoning of native timbers is greatly improved, Douglas fir will 
win out in the long run for many purposes, even if the price should be increased, par- 
ticularly if a well selected grade adapted to manufacturing purposes is constantly sup- 
plied. 

Douglas fir is used to a limited extent in furniture, mattress and piano factories 
for framing purposes. The consumption is very small but by diligent selling might be 
increased because of its cheapness, freedom from defects and ease of working. 

All wood pipes used in Australia for irrigation, municipal, mining and other water 
supplies are of Douglas fir. Clear rough boards chiefly 14-inch by 4-inches are imported. 
Canadian shipments are the best received up to the present. The consumption has 
been up to 2,500,000 per year. 

Large quantities of manufactured wooden goods, bridge sections, tent poles, 
handles, vehicles, cases, furnishings were required to equip the Australian troops. 
Douglas fir and Pacific coast spruce, the cheapest, lightest, most easily worked titnbers 
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available in any needed sizes, were used, but were gradually eliminated in favour of 
local species. No substitute could be found however for Douglas fir for portable bridg- 
ing sections. 

The wood-working industries of Australia are in their early development. The 
proper uses and treatment of the great variety of native timbers has in few cases 
reached its final development. Nevertheless, Douglas fir and spruce will assume much 
greater importance than heretofore and opportunities exist even now for enlisting 
their sale and use. 


DRESSED LUMBER. 


The dressing and seasoning of native woods being difficult, the whole of Aus- 
tralian requirements of dressed boards were for long imported. Even now, with a duty 
of $9.60 per thousond on all dressed lumber, a very great proportion of the flooring, 
ceiling, lining, partition stock and weather boarding required are imported. 

In spite of constantly increasing duties, imposed in order to foster the use of 
native woods and to restrict imports to rough lumber only the quantity of dressed 
lumber has grown rapidly, as shown in the subjoined tables :— 


Quantity of dressed Per cent 
Year. lumber imported increase over 
per M Ft. B.M. 1903. 
; p.c 
J RLUS Eater aeminxe fe Seana ye Wawa Ron’ Sreh, ARNO 2-6 Aas ont Ache oe yaks ira ares eee 24,764,000. (Colo. Ae ee 
1908 rages. eon ite GaN Sc. Meee eet! Mee oe ge I ACPO aS oe Bh mee 48, 206,000 824 
DOES. aacpeet oe ae oneness ee SNe. eater care Soares’ Rina be cence AIR ay oe 82,471,000 233 


The increasing consumption of this class of imports, in spite of growing tariff 
barriers, to the point where as at present it is equal to one-quarter the volume and 
one-third the value of the rough lumber imports, renders it a class of trade well worthy 
the attention of Canadian shippers. 


The following table shows the amount and origin of the importations in 1913, 
when the duty was $7.20 per thousand feet :— 


Importation of Dressed Lumber into Australia, 1913. 


Countries of Origin. SHOE Feet 


Ft. 


INE Wa reel Is once eee © hot on Loc Gut ticd acct I EL, antieiecatie a)tie oe: une Alas 2 er ere 56,251,228 
SVCCLO Ty ee cet pr cieh LAS MR ac. LAN age caverta n, SoM atl SERS Neca rere moira Raa ae ie. 23,571,012 
A TECEC bal DOS ar Pie Senate bt inn Mec at an ae amie Coed Se eee Oa Magen, 1.938, 088 
RuSslak cet pen wncdeterk te oot iin kate ee cick rota Ng Ro at reget ctl AOD ait 5 Pat Mena act aaa 623,096 
Germany........ SE ee eae te Car nhs Oat ae, ee are a ROM ee Br 63,737 
Netherlands: -:.cevrseeeee ace note Coe BS Boe EAS Gd CRE Se ee eee 9,456 
Other British WOsscesionse sere ee fa el he eee ie a a a 6.771 
Umited aking dom: Fac sacs seu et ae dee a ke Sheen a ex. We et ie eee ee 3,537 
Other Horeipis teeta: oto ee ci ee Ce CE a Tee Fe ee 1.520 

82,471,445 


The Seandinavian countries, which do the greatest export trade in dressed lumber 
of all countries in the world, initiated the Australian trade, and during its develop- 
ment have improved their position. 

Canada has rarely entered the trade and the position of the United States has 
weakened in ten years. 
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Proportion of Australian Dressed 
Imports Supplied. 


Country of Origin. Ss 


1903. 1908. 1913. 

p.¢ p. ¢. p. ¢ 
SUES Se ee een RE ORG ore es 5 ocr UE ae 71 79 68 
"OCA TED Tea eee Oe OR Se a a Mes, a ee eat 1 15 iM 28 
MONUCCE LALGRemdey eA ne. Sly, oem oe ee ke ere Tie Maer 12 3 2 


THE EXAMPLE OF SCANDINAVIANS. 


The achievements of Norway and Sweden in this particular bear a moral, par- 
ticularly for Eastern Canada and possibly for Western Canada. Norway, because of 
diminishing forest resources, first developed the practice of exporting her lumber in 
the most highly manufactured form. Norway had built up a large trade in dressed 
lumber, while Sweden was still confining her efforts’ to selling rough Jumber. Recent 
years have brought to Sweden the fear of over-cutting her forest resources and the 
necessity of building up exports, not so much by increasing the volume as by adding 
more labour and increasing the value. Sweden has consequently caught up on Nor- 
way, increasing her proportion from 15 per cent, in 1908, to 28 per cent of the total 
in 1918. 


These two countries, with inferior forest resources, by concentration on manu- 
facturing methods have captured the dressed lumber trade, not only of Australia, but 
of Africa and South America. Meanwhile Canada has continued to export rough 
lumber only. 


The timber from which Norwegian and Swedish dressed lumber is made is white 
spruce (Picea excelse) and a red pine (Pinus sylvestris). About ninety per cent of 
the Australian imports are white spruce. 

The trees from which the lumber is cut are small, barely large enough to produce a 
53-inch by 9-inch deal. The boards are full of tight knots, and none are free from sap. 


The manufacture and grading are excellent. The lumber is all cut so as to be full 
size after six months air drying. There are no manufacturing defects, and the method 
of dressing in machines with fixed knives produces a smooth waxy finish. 


All Seandinavian dressed stuff is very carefully graded. Each manufacturer has 
an individual brand for each grade, and while manufacturers differ a little in the 
standard of grading, each adheres to his own standard with such remarkable con- 
sistency through long periods of years that the goods are sold on brand alone. Certain 
favoured brands command a premium in price. The brands are stampped on each of 
every board with a gelatine hammer. The boards are tied with lath yarn in bundles of 
six or eight, each bundle containing one length only. 


In normal times dressed timber is imported from Scandinavian mills, often 
through London agents, both in parcel lots or in the frequent Scandinavian or German 
mail and freight steamer lines, and in cargoes. Large stocks are carried by many 
Australian merchants, some stocks amounting to 10 to 12 million lineal feet. 

These factors, the familiarity of Australians with the timber from the earliest 
days, its excellent manufacture, perfectly standardized grading, its lightness and ease 
of working, and the ease with which small quantities, all absolutely true to grade, may 
be bought, have enabled Scandinavian dressed spruce and pine flooring, ceiling, lining 
and weatherboarding to monopolize the market. 


A certain amount of native dressed timber is used, particularly in the markets 
most accessible from West Australia and Tasmania. The dressing of Victorian, 
Queensland, New South Wales and New Zealand hardwoods, for flooring particularly, 
has increased in proportion around Melbourne and Sydney. A few dry kilns have been 
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started to prepare native woods, and in Melbourne a state dry kiln is operated where 
flooring is dried or machined. The quantity of native woods dressed has increased 


during the war. 
Nevertheless imported softwoods dominate the market. The proportion in which 


dressed lumber is imported to the various states is shown in the following table :— 


Importation of Dressed Lumber to the various States in 1918. 


Proportion 
e od. Quantity I*t. Per Cent of —jof rough lumber 
State Importing. B. M. Total. imports taken 


by this State. 


VG GON tebees oot. AN cae ic ter poten ale cin heoea ee pect eens tale 43,916,000 53 26 
(New Sout hue alesse. tase meet aee Aiewe ey aera 22,464,000 26 47 
Soush, Alistra dine. grees eee Fri ain, Aer 11,832,000 14 23 
WrestrAustraliatw.. specs ARS ae ee ee ee 3,052,090 4 3 
ARES NONE, co oh we ole oer Sot Dg VNR ry A ay Pe 8 rein Se 1,202,000 — 13 in 
Queensland........ (ed hes ee RR aD ea en 2,900 be 
IN OW RELLICOL Vruetseo 8 Gece nak aes Se eee DARE pao ae 1,400 

Ota Peyrcety ans ici: aK. aco ae a eee 82,470,300 


Imported spruce, thick with tight knots, forms the most important flooring, not 
only for workmen’s cottages, in which it is the universal flooring, but also for a very 
large proportion of better class houses and public buildings. 

Imported joint or beaded spruce lining and ceiling is the most common lining, 
ceiling and partition stock in nearly all buildings. Similarly, spruce weatherboarding 
ig used to a great extent throughout the country in competition with native woods. 

Particularly in the growing important trade of the interior of the continent, where 
rail freight is an important factor, dressed spruce lumber is used in yearly increasing 
quantities. 

Dressed spruce, because of its convenience, has been used to an important degree 
in building railway carriages, and as the common lumber for rough sheathing where 
temporary fences, partitions or walls are built. This is particularly the case in all cities 
excepting Sydney; in Sydney Douglas fir is displacing dressed spruce for such pur- 
poses. 

FLOORINGS. 


The competition to be met in the Australian market by Canadian flooring is indi- 
cated by the following statement of prices ruling in the Sydney market January, 1915 
(before the war’s effects were felt) for the ehief species and sizes in use:— 


mae Finished size to|Retail Price per 
Species. cover, ve Feet B.M. 

$ cts. 
New<Zeal andi Gimiieese: aeiiar. ai ttce cae oes eo Eat Basak et Ne anne ce A See 57 60 
bucae 56 49 
New 'Zealanedtkaurt ot eons otune Cokeoe cas See gett eee She Nee 4x ¢ S1 60 
62 ee 79 20 
6 x1k G8 40 
AMsiralian Hard woodsxe +s... ee ee ee ee NI a Aity GEMS AC 1 BEL x £ 56 40 
Bix 2 57 60 
Dowelas: fir su 6p. eo we one ca wee de CRO. RR Ae : 34x ¢£ 57 69 
4. ye 62 40 
53x £ 57 60 
Baltic py hitevere ee: Been eo ae ee ee ae Em 4 x £ 64 80 
6 x4 62 40 
6 x 8 54 00 
6 x13 68 OU 


‘TaQUIN, passeap o14,Vq Jo 
YOOFS SGUBYOIOIM OUAINOG [ITAL & GUI9NITSUOD fozZIs UL LVTLUUIS 4Y.S19 JO oUO A]UO ST ‘SULLOOH OY[VG Sururequoo ‘Ava aT]e ou0 SIU], 
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All floorings are in random lengths of ten to twenty feet and where large quan- 
tities of any special length are required an extra charge of $4.80 per thousand is made. 

The various Australian and New Zealand hardwoods when well manufactured and 
seasoned should furnish the best available class of floors. 

The use of floor coverings is so general in Australia, and the public is so wedded 
to softwood floors, that, taking the whole country into consideration, Baltic is by far the 
most common flooring. 

The wider sizes of flooring are preferred, owing to their cheapness in laying. 

The Douglas fir used is nearly all run in Australia, chiefly from imported strips in 
Sydney and from locally sawn strips in other ports. The Australian manufactured fir 
is inferior in quality to the Canadian manufactured, the work is rougher, the timber 
is not properly selected or dried and flat and edge grained are frequently mixed indis- 
criminatingly. It cannot be considered that Douglas fir flooring has yet been properly 
marketed in Australia. The importation of Douglas fir flooring is stated to have 
declined during the past few years. 

The flooring trade in Australia is very important in volume and value and there 
are two possibilities for Canadian manufacturers. The chief competition to be met 
is 6-inch by 3-inch and 6-inch by $-inch white Baltic, a full 6 inches in width without 
the tongue. Douglas fir manufacturers may find it unprofitable to manufacture floor- 
ing for export in the exact sizes in which Baltic is used in Australia. Nevertheless 
the trade is worth securing and can best be secured by meeting every desire of the con- 
sumer. A wide, well machined flooring, even if containing few or many small tight 
knots, can be sold in Australia if landed at a price which would enable the dealer to 
retail at a little less than the price of Baltic. 

A soft white flooring is the most popular. Spruce flooring with many tight knots 
is preferred to clear Douglas fir. An excellent opportunity exists for Canadian manu- 
facturers possessing spruce, balsam or possibly hemlock logs, to manufacture such a 
flooring, as near the exact Baltic specifications as possible. 

The mail and cargo steamers sailing regularly to Australian ports afford an excel- 
lent opportunity of forwarding parcel shipments. The almost inevitable higher price 
of Scandinavian white flooring during the next few years because of the greater timber 
demand in Europe points to the present as an excellent period for developing the trade. 

At times of normal freight rates spruce, balsam, hemlock, and Douglas fir flooring, 
delivered alongside vessel at Canadian ports, in sizes 6 inches by § inches by 8 feet to 
20 feet, random, odd and even lengths, at $25 per thousand feet g-inch charged as 1 
inch, should find a ready entry to the Australian market. A 5-inch or 53-inch width, at 
slight lower price, would be acceptable. 

Provided suitable shipping facilities exist, the spruce manufacturers of Eastern 
Canada who occasionally send rough deals to Australia should be able to make excel- 
lent headway in this flooring trade. 


LINING AND CEILING. 


Here, again, a comparison of existing prices shows an opportunity for Canadian 
trade extension :— 


Retail price, Sydney, 
Species. Finished Size (to cover). January, 1915, per 
M. feet, B.M. 
; $ cts 
Baltic: Witte. pines. 0.0 ene eee Rabbetted, V.J.C.V. or B, 6” x 2"....... 32 40 
Pes aVe ) Ake ae ee 33 60 
Beaded or Cav. ea coer ie ar 38 40 
(WG tet oe oro Goo Oia d Gaax 3" 48 00 
(Cis ee! Groncin) cays Gian) ONGC 6” x 3” ate ce gabae 54 00 
New* Zealand whites sie aie. wen ober Ge. Onbead ed: aces See Oca Stns 38 40 
" " MUTT mich ee " eee as th. Oe Kerner eee 60 00 
DOU Stes fines f cck Pee cnton st eee ey ae " Rs Paar RUPE cb ef he 39 60 
(iy ow Rie cuoteesitantsa, Ok Fac . Diet eFelioteMacehalie = " " Bid or! re We. 4".. 36 00 
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The prices quoted are for random, odd and even lengths 8 inches to 20 inches long. 
An extra charge of $4.80 per thousand feet is made for specified lengths and of an 
additional $4.80 for partition stock double dressed. 


The widths and thickness stated are full. 


Australian and New Zealand woods are used for lining only to a limited propor- 
tion of the total, and chiefly in Tasmania, West Australia, Sydney and Brisbane. 
Elsewhere the use of Swedish is universal. 


The Douglas fir linings used are run in Australia from imported boards, and, 
considering the off sizes and the general lower quality of the machine work, offer but 
’ little inducement for the user. 


Considering that the Douglas fir linings sold in the 53-inch by 4-inch size at 
prices to compete with the Baltic are made in Australia, in quantities which do not ° 
give an opportunity for reducing manufacturing costs, from boards imported under a 
duty of $8.40 per thousand, that full-sized stock is imported, with consequent loss in 
duty and freight, whereas the ready manufactured linings could be imported at a duty 
of $9.60, it appears that there can be no reason for not adopting the cheaper course 
and exporting from Canada the ready manufactured stock by the convenient regular 
mail and freight steamer. The more nearly this stock can be produced to approximate 
the most used sizes of Baltic 6-inch by 2-inch, 43-inch and 28-inch, the more likely are 
the prospecets of trade. 

The prospects for supplying Australia with her important requirements of dressed 
linings will be greater if there can be developed either on the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast a supply of spruce or balsam logs in conjunction with a mill specializing on the 
Australian requirements of dressed lumber. Clear lumber is not necessary and: would 
not be appreciated. It is essential that knots should be sound, tight and smooth 
dressed. Hemlock with these qualities would be acceptable. 


WEATHERBOARDING. 


Weatherboarding is used on many workmen’s cottages in Australia. The quanti- 
ties imported annually are large in spite of the greater use of native hardwoods for this 
purpose than for linings and floorings. 


The competition to be met in the supply of weatherboarding is indicated here- 
under :— : 


tetail price, Sydney, 
Species. Full Finished Size. Jan. 1915, per M 
superficial feet. 


a CUS 

Esl Di het pean, te Sek MMe rahe Tue 7” bevelled, 4 out of 25” x 7” chamfered... G1 44 
Hardwood... . Be TTAB rae ert eR ee: 7” beaded or chamfered dressed. ...... .. 52 40 
\CSRUT Te ye a 8 eyo aCe ae OS en sea” Dressed-rustie...5~... te rae, ty an ne 76 80 
Ny Gaon tometer Lee ee ata Bie al Se tere > andl Oi bevelledt 2 sh. as oa eae yes GO 00 
i ee Morar a AP Sere 5 Cr CMe sts g” and ie " PE A MST foun «Wall ot stsms an Serre ry 62740 


Weatherboards in use in Australia are made in various patterns but the best pros- 
pects for exporting Douglas fir and spruce from Canada will be a plain bevelled board, 
square edged, cut two out of 14-inch by 7-inch, 8-inch or 10-inch. The most important 
competition to be met is that of Baltic, selling in normal times at about $60 per 
thousand. 

The shelving imports of Australia have declined in recent years. The most im- 
portant source is now New Zealand, with the United States second. The species im- 
ported and the retailed prices indicate Canadian chances for competition :— 


13674—-4 
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Price, 

‘ 2s Melbourne 

Species. Size. June, 1914. 

MF. Breve 
$ cts. 
NVA He TOM Cie Be ccc cute ad nee Seer ee Steer RSE Seed Oe Cie ae 1x12 96 00 
Wilt PHNOM ane aS ears acne’ AROS eed Sie SER RE RR 1x 14 102 00 
Wester esOuu: DING: a..2 5 whe Resa Sua or ner, ape tas eatin teehee 1% 12 90 00 
Weesteriiselt: pine: sence nner ee on Nak ei eerie Meee Be pe 1 x 14 96 00 
REA WOOGE eae ne a gE OE ayes Sty 1 aw 1 76 80 
REE WOU seit ee Oe ee ae an heey hee Ue rE any in ee Oe tegen oe mettre rey 1x 14 76 80 
DGU GIES TEE cers se Phe Pos Bae ea oS eR acy Ue) eee Carros Goo eta Ix 55 20 
Rouglas tir...... gle iaing CEE cacan Sovecc 8 epee eran ae, xine kee ene ime eet But obs ath eae 1x 14 57 60 


Douglas fir because of its cheapness is increasing in use. Western spruce and hem- 
lock both have been used and are likely to become more popular. 


DRESSED SHELVING. 


A certain amount of dressed shelving is imported with dressed goods. The duty 
on dressed boards $9.60 per thousand as compared with $8.40 on rough boards is not 
sufficient to make it profitable to dress lumber in Australia. That most of the shelving 
is not dressed in Australia is due to the fact that the Australian merchant can buy 
large clear planks and flitches subject to a lower rate of duty at about the same price 
per thousand as the much less valuable smaller sizes. 

Hemlock is growing in favour in Australia under the name of Alaska Shelving. 
Spruce is also shipped shipped under this name. 

The usual specification is one-half in 12-inch, one-quarter in 14-inch and the 
balance in 16-inch and 18-inch widths, dressed to 13/16-inch and so invoiced. . 

Western soft pine shelving is also imported to a certain extent dressed from 1-inch 
stock both sides and both edges, 8-inch and up in width, not over 10 per cent under 
12-inch. 

Dressed shelving imported is bought largely on brand. A popular brand sold at 
“50 per thousand feet f.o.b. New York before the war. 

The exports of dressed lumber from the United States to Australia are chiefly 
shelving. 

The exports of dressed products to Australia has been unjustifiably neglected. The 
Swedish and Norwegian merchants who are handicapped by high priced stumpage of 
an inferior grade, and who possess no advantages in transportation have developed an 
increasing trade now worth $3,000,000 yearly. Canadians by starting with parcel ship- 
ments have here an unrivalled trade opening which with the return of normal freight 
rates may be developed. 

LOGS. 


The low duty on round or squared logs, 5 per cent ad valorem, has encouraged in- 
creasing imports. This trade first reached any importance in 1907. The growth of the 
trade has been :— 


Year. Quantity. 
TD. O Oe betn Bore: Se cated A ee ee ON nyc Ey eeu miter, —5e GM ES may) nS nab eee 213,000 
MOO Ae ie ce, knee ors emerged WME, aie? SOUTER tk et are ee) Caer te ae eae nee 522,000 
ARS OS Bae coed SA hie Ba A RN ee ee ES Oe A eae oe Ah rwi ote be ae aaa i ee 177,000 
TOG ia Cit hie hee UP aoe sid se, eMC Ry te Sa ee eres cee 0 ic eh eu Seer 1,134,000 
DOO Sec atet ose ney cayed Siete Oe Kes NA he ae Ged Mera 8 Nk Shc Ve an ee 12,452,000 
OSs oe Loree, ee ee pe en iy ROW eg tee) So Geen ee nes ene en eee ORR ee 16,582,000 
ESS! 0,9) 5 ates ge Ak CRN easton eel. Wie aie uence ct hepa eat Pe Renee oe nC ret le Sheet ry Bers 11,336,000 
LSS OV Aire teers epee eck Be Seay EL er hia eon, Se ie Ree My s B mt Oke ar Pa re 21,667,000 
LD he Pt ee ee eee A A) Ka oe Pu Rh eR Nee ng ee ae Bee Wehr TE ae ee 29,902,000 
Oe eated aa ete Here. WAN A An) ee ie ee ec (AeA omen, Oe nd eet, eae Mev 18,902,000 
ye a a ee rs i ah A OE aC eer Aen Sen bor ALA ory Lad! nd “egies at 23,438,000 


LOU es seeks ES aa eae ny ted aR eer” oa “ene a See lat tal eat cale Dna Mae 10,433,000 
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The source of the imports and the average value of the lumber are in the following 
table :— 


Imports of Logs to Australia, 1913. 


| 
Origin. Quality Feet B. M. Average Value per M. 
$ cts. 
BAA Peay bey il rr coe we GAR ee oes 14, 423, 000 20 45 
LIEESS ES AE on OR AAR, Wire, cea acne eh near Smina Sipe ane 8,688, 000 30 95 
ING@WeZegland::3. oc ieic ke Ms Oe a ee 195,000 24 62 
SOREL OUNUEION Mie ait. Sear obs orn ie: (eee Ape eee 20,300 47 28 


_ SOFTWOODS FROM JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 


The important imports are those of softwoods, coming wholly from Japan and 
Russia. In 1908 two-fifths of the imports were from Russia, the trade has recently 
turned to Japanese sources. 

The timber imported is a soft pine, weaker than and somewhat similar to, inferior 
second growth white pine. The logs are 12 inches to 30 inches square and 12 to 16 
feet long. The trees are evidently rather crooked. The logs are hewn with waney 
edges and contain many sound knots. 

A large saw-mill was built near Melbourne with the object of building up an im- 
portant lumber trade based upon importing logs. The enterprise has not yet been suc- 
cessful. The quality of logs imported for this mill, chiefly from Russia, were. round, 
unhewn and were superior in quality to those supplied from Japan. 


IMstribution of Logs imported into Australia. 


State Importing. Feet B.M. Per cent. 

ViCtORG. ae oe bi arg gente pc Gain Breer ee ea ravapcns es Sine hey Seer nee Ae ig ae es 14,215,000 61 
New South Wales........... CP ken erie RR te ee a ae wg tee 9,217,000 3f 
SOULS ANOS ET TINE thn. ake AN ccs iolmiie Bites e Bae WON ma ons eR tay wens seis tauann! hc ee oe ih i Ue aver 
WS CCETP EA UIS eral TN ci teysan ts te Tupi Seay CR FS met oe SER Ra ee te es A UOO ci Wes eer tern rede 
MARY 2.2) FY tec 6 tS ee, el RO ee ea ore URE Ser, NM ee are ae 900 
PL ABI TASe Re Whee hme ong Blk aa alee Mae se SOS waa es ce SOO Be ieee atcha coe 

LOR MACRO IR Bes CIN, (rk aa RIM SOG OR te Net OEE ARO ee | 23,436, 800 


The chief use of imported logs at the present time is for the manufacture of boxes 
and rough crating. The high tariff on box shooks has led several important box users 
to instal saw-mills for the manufacture of boxes and cases from imported logs. 

It does not appear that Japanese logs, now the chief log imports to Australia, will 
be used in any quantity for lumber; the quality is too low to compete with Pacific 
coast woods and the cost of the lumber too great. The price of the logs ¢.i.f. Sydney 
was in normal times about $20 per thousand feet on a measurement producing about 
12 per cent over run. 

The supply of timber in Russia and Japan from which logs may be drawn is large. 
The importation at the present is chiefly in the hands of one Australian company who 
are agents for a strong Japanese exporting company. 

A quantity of the logs imported are oak and ash from Japan to be sawn for the 
' furniture and like industries. 
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Stock of hewn Japanese pine logs carried at one box factory. 
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The possibility of importing square or waney logs from the Douglas fir region is 
occasionally discussed in Australia. The chief reason that such a trade has not been 
developed is that logs would produce a grade of common lumber such as Austrahans 
have not been educated to use, and that Australians are now securing a high grade of 
merchantable at at least as low a price as any at which they could import logs, saw them 
and produce mixed common and merchantable lumber. 

The cost of sawing in Australia is high. Breaking down 6-inch by 12-inch flitches 
into boards is charged at the rate of $6 to $8 per thousand feet. 


The hope has frequently been expressed on this side of the Pacific that Australians 
would import logs and thus relieve this market of a small proportion at least of the 
common produced by the export trade. The remedy does not lie in this direction. It 
lies in a combination of exporters such as will compel foreign purchasers to take a fixed 
proportion of sound common with the other grades, a proportion which could be as 
easily used in the building operations of Australia as in the building operations of 
Canada. 


DOOR STOCK. 


Almost all the doors used in Australia, until about eight years ago, were imported. 
Since that time a successful effort has been made by means of the tariff to confine 
Australian purchases of doors to the products of domestic factories. 

There being practically no native timber in Australia suitable for the common 
grades of doors, the importation of undressed door stock cut to size has been encouraged 
by a lower tariff than that applying to other rough lumber of small dimensions. 

The tariff on rough door stock was, until December, 1914, $4.80 per thousand, and 
now is $7.20 per thousand. The tariff on dressed or partly dressed door stock is $14 
per thousand. All door stock is imported in the rough form. 


Since the increasing’ of the duty the imports of door stock have grown rapidly :— 


Rough Door 
Year. Stock Imported. 
Feet. B.M. 


UXO RSs LES © tr reac TOPS Wg, ante a: MRS tet ATR aE nods Boye ters None. 
OOS Eee eetees ome rs Bs hr ee re ee ot ene AMES be Tee Rn eee Mel Me ns Ps 1,012,000 
ALIS ea creek MOOR Ug ERLE NG. 2A ak 7 Rea Ane ieee Day Rd Vang. ihe tyro 2 en Sere ey 5,027,000 


Almost all the door stock imported to Australia is purchased from the United 
States. The countries supplying the trade in 19138 were :— 


; P Average 
C untry. Feet B.M. | Total Value. ates 
$ cts. $ cts. 
NSCOR OURO eis oe eee hd, oun laegy case aea nee ee 4,810,000 208,708 43 40 
WCC CLIP me ate e Nn el a wd Mee Gah? ued Ae Rae a eo tees 215,000 7,267 33 0 
DENVER ESE OR op Cs Beare ea cre Di ena eae eee Aye cr 3,000 100 33 60 
TGP MC gO eens. (os, Tee, ena te emt 5,028, 000 216,075 


No door stock was imported from Canada in 1914. There are indications that 
Russia will hereafter compete in this class of material. Almost 600,000 feet were 
imported from Russia in 1914. 
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The imported door stock goes wholly to Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. The 
distribution in 1913 was :— : 


Quantity 
State Feet B.M. Per Cent. 
WACTORIA: acdsee 5 ALO nae ane: Cee Eka a LER nen sae 2,542,000 51 
New South Wales... 22.5 -: oe a nes foe lh ieee SOP eee OP at Sad am See 2,143,000 42 
OUCH USER MAT cfs 0 ko Ae ee me rey tine Saw alee pa keira ee he Ra ete ae ee 341,000 7 


The door factories in the other states rely upon using native woods or ripping up 
yard stock, chiefly Baltic. 


Western soft and sugar pine were originally very popular for door stock. The 
increasing price of these woods caused the trade to turn to redwood, which now con- 
stitutes the greater portion of the imports. The higher cost of redwood, its softness 
and the restricted range of treatments possible with it have in recent years led to a 
more extended use of Douglas fir. The chief objection to the use of Douglas fir is 
that the belief exists that it costs more to work; factory managers estimate that this 
extra cost is 10 to 15 cents per door. In spite of this extra labour cost Douglas fir 
doors can be manufactured more cheaply than any other on the market. They are 
also stronger, harder and preserve their appearance better. Though cheaper to pro- 
duce, they are sold at the same wholesale price as others. Douglas fir now constitutes 
less than 10 per cent of the doors manufactured in Australia. This use, which is 
erowing, would grow even more rapidly if architects, builders and the private pur- 
chasers of doors and interior trim were better instructed regarding the effects to be 
obtained by the various finishes most suitable for Douglas fir. 

Although the imports of door stock have been increasing, the manufacture of 
doors from ordinary lumber is also increasing. This is particularly true of Douglas 
fir doors, excellent material for which may be selected from merchantable cargoes. 
The use of Douglas fir for doors is more common in Sydney than elsewhere. 

Redwood door stock is sold f.a.s. for $29 per thousand. The usual specification 
ealls for several sizes of doors, but the 2-foot by 8-inch by 6-foot by 8-inch by 13-inch 
door constitutes two-thirds of the total. The sizes imported for this door are:— 


No. of Pieces. 


Size of Pieces. Doors. Feet B.M. 
2/8 xe6/ 3 x Lda eS 
Stiles.. ee xara Oe Xe OCO 2; 7°5937 
Ibe IME, 14” x 44” x 3’48” il 1°8984 
Savi Ae SO XN EY il °9140 
ipa Bees a 14” x 44” x 2/828” aft 1°5234 
Ib, (5 1B, IR e A GX a OL ae Sale 2 GSrat 2 6°0937 
FROG AAT OC ies each atk see eA Re eT na ie Sik isa, tae ae ene ee el roe MSO oe 


At $29 per thousand, the material (excepting panels) costs on a 35-shilling freight 
rate $47.84 per thousand feet, or 86 cents per door. The manufactured doors sold in 
normal times for $3.72 each. 

Although inquiries have been made for Douglas fir door stock, especially for the 
Sydney market, quotations have been difficult to secure. It should, to enter the mar- 
ket, sell at a little less than redwood. Any person desiring to enter this trade may 
secure inquiries through business firms whose names and addresses may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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Western soft pine door stock is also in demand and manufacturers in the interior 
vf British Columbia who can deliver this material f.a.s. Vancouver at $38 to $40 per 
thousand should have no difficulty in disposing of it. Clear stock is required free from 
piteh seams, bundled twenty pieces to the bundle, each length and size bundled separ- 
ately. 

Door stock is usually exported to Australia together with lumber cargoes in quan- 
tities varying from 20,000 to over 100,000 feet. The regular cargo sailings from British 
Columbia offer an excellent opportunity of sending forward parcel shipments to Sydney 
and Melbourne the two chief markets. 


The greater part of the redwood and yellow pine doors are painted. Douglas fir 
doors also are frequently painted. 


This treatment of the timber deprives Douglas fir of one of its greatest advan- 
tages, its appearance. Selling it at the same price as redwood deprives it of its other 
advantage, its cheapness. 

Painted doors and painted interiors militate against the use of Douglas fir. Energy 
should be devoted to popularizing stained finishes in Australia. 


BOX SHOOKS., 


About 75,000,000 feet of lumber is used annually in Australia in the butter, fruit 
and meat packing industries and in the distribution of manufactured and oil products. 
The consumption in Sydney alone is 30,000,000 feet. The growth in the fruit and meat 
industries is likely to be rapid and continuous. 

Native woods are used to a limited extent only for box shooks. Even in West 
Australia and Tasmania where a fruit export trade is being built up and. native woods 
are the cheapest and best in quality, imported wood is used for the greater proportion 
cf the boxes. The Australian woods are too heavy, split in nailing, warp and _ being 
coloured, are not prepossessing in appearance and frequently stain the fruit. 


There has been even up to the present time an expectation amongst the manufac- 
turers on the Pacific coast that they will be able to develop in Australia a valuable 
export market for shooks. The Australian policy is however to cease importing ready 
manufactured shooks and to import rough lumber from which Australian box factories 
will make shooks. 


CHANGES IN TARIFF. 


Successive alterations have been made in the tariff to acororaa! this object. The 
tariff on shooks has risen as follows :— 


ian arn Duty on Rough 
see Duty on ares ae: per M Shooks, per M ft. 
$ cts. $ cts. 
DOOD ee aeyenee Ses aeie ee Seacece oD Ne ee m20 3 60 
1 OOS carer eer ee ee, Wet hn A ae no em oka St 6 00 6 00 
(on superficial measurement all dressed 
faces. ) 
gOS Ie eh See Neda chicken Set at eet 12 00 9 60 
LOA ee thy ee eS nee. aye maae ets 14 40 12 00 
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With such a scale of duties it is natural to find that importations comprise a very 


small proportion, less than 7 per cent of the total. 


The importations in 1913 were :— 


Imports of Box Shooks into Australia in 1913. 


Country of Origin. 


i LOTe10 er e108) heal [elk d/o} iene) ela (ee. Ke 
wi je, Ghee to) roe 8.16 ((6] /ehel was 6,0 (ke 

« le eee 6 (ete (0 

9 6 ee Ut HOO elle: a7) Velie, (0) tate! e\ore 


Germany...... 


eNO ew eNSie.l6;.0) a.kesie) ee) ele stele 


Wows aa 


CeO Was Om te CHC EORONELy a 


Rough Shooks. 
Quantity Av. Value 
in feet Value. | per M ft. 
Bs B.M. 

$ $ cts 

2, 024, 000 83, 812 41 40 
1,079, 000 43, 673 40 40 
322.0004) 186, 4627) 224000) 
"119,000 | 5,882 | 44 80 
2rAIT OUR loos comet eee ee 


Dressed Shooks. 


Quantity Av. Value 
in feet Value. | per M ft. 
B.M. B.M. 

$ $ cts 

18, 000 340 46 66 
1014/0001 7/33, 688 | = 33.17. 
38 000 1,612 42 42 
194, 000 7,670 39 53 

49, 000 3,340 68 20 
1,378, 060 56; 023-12 ae cae 


The importations of rough shooks have been steadily decreasing, they were about 


4,000,000 feet in 1912 and 2,680,000 feet in 1914, every year showing a decline. 


Sweden 


and Norway have always held over 80 per cent of this trade. 


The importation of dressed shooks on the other hand has shown more of a tendency 
to remain constant and in 1914 reached its greatest total 2,872,000 feet, of which 70 


per cent was from Canada. 


The imported rough shooks have have been used chiefly in the fruit and rabbit 


packing industries. 


The distribution amongst the various states in 1913 was:— 


State. (Juantity. Per cent. 
WeestgAustralia cigs. ace fab Mensa 1,556,000 45 
NeW. SOU bhi Wales. 2 a eae og 886,000 25 
(Jee rslanid S/S ign ace eee ay sae - 490,000 14 
South Australians... .... <4 434,000 ; 13 
ViClONiA en teRIde |. on, ced > any hoe 131,000 3 


The dressed shooks are used chiefly for gasolene and oil cases and packing higher 


grade food products. 


The importations in 1914 were distributed as follows :— 


State. Quantity. Per cent. 
New South Wales. ... 2,018,000 ras 
VACLOVI A? ots oy eh ee 424,000 Ly 
MIQUGH PAV SETA Lids taki Bice ty. eee: ec exe 359, 000 12 
WeesteA tictral tines see § ere Seem core 44,000 Me 


So long as the importation of shooks to Australia is maintained, Canada, because 
of cheap lumber and regular cargo steamer sailings, has the best opportunity in the 


Melbourne and Sydney markets. 


The Adelaide market for fruit boxes is also a possi- 
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bility for Canadian exporters. The importers purchase through timber brokers with 
whom Canadian exporters may get in touch by writing the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioners at Melbourne. 


The shooks from Norway and Sweden are spruce. Those from Canada and the 
United States are spruce and hemlock, chiefly hemlock. Hemlock gives good service 
but spruce is better liked. 


The chief possibility for Canadian manufacturers is in the supply of flitches to 
the Australian box factories. The chief box users of Australia, such as soap factories, 
canners and packers, already have them under consideration. ‘The numerous smaller 
users are supplied by box factories operated by timber merchants, or particularly in 
Sydney, by separate box manufacturing companies. 


These factories at present use Japanese pine logs, Eastern Canadian spruce 3-inch 
by 9-inch deals, New Zealand white pine and Western spruce and hemlock. The com- 
parative price of these woods c.i.f. and e is as below:— 


Species. aS Form. Erice per Mt St 
normal. 
p cts 
New Zealand White Ee NR A aerate ghee pando lees 2S S10 220 ana eee Sleek 28 00 
eS APANGSO RP INGr aan, Movers aise hala eo eka TOSS. eee pen er EA, Beslan eee 21 00 
NC ate SDLUGCCs asi o1ab ote ae eee 5) x 9 Dealt ease CO ee hea ere ee 38 00 
Local Plantation grown: pine... .2esi...... Logse. eee Sia nen tela ee rea Pee ek : 20 00 
Western spruce and hemlock... .. .. OU a ae neers ae ree eh eat east 24 00 


New Zealand white pine is the only wood yet used in Australia for butter boxes. 
Canadian spruce has not yet been tried and is not considered satisfactory because of the 
danger of tainting the butter. It will probably be used extensively when the facts are 
made known concerning the satisfactory use for butter boxes in Canada and elsewhere. 


Japanese pine is used chiefly for soap and similar boxes. It is not equal in 
strength or quality to Western Canadian spruce. 


Eastern Canadian spruce is the highest grade box timber used in Australia. The 
high price is, however, an influence against its wider use. 


Small quantities of locally grown plantation pine are now coming into the market 
for the manufacture of boxes. The supply so far as it goes is the best available box 
material for most purposes excepting butter. Fairly large areas of this pine (Pinus 
insignis) are being planted yearly by the various state governments in Australia to 
provide a local supply of softwood lumber. About 10,000 acres of plantations now 
exist. The growth is very rapid; plantations 26 years old have averaged 60,000 board 
feet per acre. 


The best source of box lumber appears to be western spruce. It is not well 
known, having not yet been used by some of the largest factories and only to a lhmited 
extent by others. Shipments, known as box grade, have been received. Except for 
occasional large knots, it fills every requirement. Hemlock will not compete when 
spruce becomes thoroughly known, unless it is sold for less than spruce. The chief 
objections to hemlock are its weight and liability to split under nailing or printing. 


The Australian Inter-state Commission after investigating tariff conditions 
recommended that Canadian spruce be admitted to Australia duty free for box making 
purposes. This recommendation, if adopted, will result in the wiping out of shook 
imports of all classes and the creating of an important demand for Western Canadian 
spruce. 


‘[Vl1g}VUL XO IO payszodurt sso, oud vsouede ry: Umay jo tsyovarvyuD 
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VENEERS. 


As is usual in countries where satisfactory Joinery and panelling woods are costly, 
veneers are used in Australia for many purposes where thin boards, chiefly wide clears, 
would be usel in Canada. ‘Large quantities of 3-ply veneer are used for dado panel- 
ing, door panels, passenger coach lining and for lining, backing and drawer fittings 
in the furniture industry. About eighty per cent is used in the furniture industry. 
A three-ply box and case industry is being developed. The use of veneer has grown 
rapidly as is shown by the following statement of importations :— 


(Quantity 3-ply imported. 
Average value 
Year. ce Value. per square 
Approximate super- foot. 
Feet B. M. ficial quantity 
square feet. 
$ 
US tated cau ert eee cab nates a 137, 000 &22, 000 22, 080 .027 
LOO aes wing ahy, £8 ot ke Pe 246, 000 1, 476, 000 29,280 .013 
MOL Oren staat bh reat etn 502, 000 3,012, 900 55, 200 .018 
BOOED aie, cache hes eee: 955, 000 5,730,000 108, 000 .018 
Le Lee ehh at ce dom SRA Ne ae ase 1,780, 000 10,680, 000 192, 000 .018 
LO Shancsaecrar’, Meike oe. eae ek 1,918,009 11,508, 000 249, 600 021 


The rapid growth in importations has been due to a recognition of the cheapness 
and greater durability of veneer as compared with the clear pine and redwood panels 
previously used. 


The countries supplying three-ply veneers are :— 


Approximate — A aI 
Country. ety au perficial Vadue. serene, 
$ 
1 REINOIPY <a ee Nc nee ieee See eI UE 8,544,000 172, 320 .020 
GCPIMA IW end eatin ones cs Mean utiomta ae 1, 464, 000 25, 920 017 
(Citcdek ing dom 26th eres 792, 000 27, 840 .085 
Winitede stuteci ea. sion kein Pee ae epee 294, 000 15, 360 052 
ONC GOH rec ret ehnas ee eth o's Cine oe eae 213, 000 3,552 .017 
Netherlandsar ©. idly estas hs wee ee 143, 000 , 688 .018 


The growth in the Russian share of the trade has been very rapid; in 1908 Russia 
supplied only a little over 4 per cent of Australia’s requirements, as compared with 74 
per cent in 1913. Germany’s trade increased forty-fold in the same time. 

Almost the whole of this three-ply is alder or birch. Small quantities of maho- 
gany, walnut, oak, ash and other ornamental woods are imported chiefly from the 
United Kingdom, Holland and the United States for furniture and railway carriage- 
building purposes. 
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The importation of veneers is distributed amongst the various states as follows :— 


Rear. Superficial feet of 

es . veneer imported 19138. 
WV CUOL IE oicrs CMariaretince Siete eases Tae. OS gun Reece Recreate ho sgl heal re ee ee 4,668,000 
News Sou thie: Wales se as eee ten poet atte: Ee eee fe ee We Toes ur ar) INS ry a a Veen ee an wt aera 3,762, 000 
POUND MACICCLAL A atte Cicer ceed Meee Wee pa Nae Sane Mee eS a ate an eps 5 tee 1,794, 000 
West Australia.......: OA re Re Mee Ae LMR AM Ep bitter Mie Bis ois woe 822,000 
Queensland....... SA eeseat aga: Pera Wiapece en te es mee pen ee as Pods dupe a} 396, 000 
(hasmantacnnc see ew Bae nina er Oe tee Eas Satin ar Ts PERC ARE CAE NE ry Gam i 59, 000 


The furniture industry uses three-ply birch and alder in the 3mm. and 4 mm. 
thicknesses. The prices in normal times were for No. 2 alder three-ply, a grade used 
in large quantities, 92 cents to $1.14 per hundred square feet f.0.b. Riga for 38 mm. and 
$1.10 to $1.26 for mm. This was landed to sell to Australian wholesale purchasers 
at $1.44 to $2.04 per hundred feet for the 3 mm., and $1.90 to $2.28 for the mm. 
First quality, which is used to a limited extent only, costs twelve to twenty per cent 
more than the second quality. 

Small quantities of 5 mm. and 6 mm. are imported. The heavier thicknesses are 
used for table tops and outside pieces in furniture. 6 mm. wholesales normally in full 
sheets at about $3.75 per hundred. The sheets are in size from 36 inches by 48 inches 
imported in 6 mm. thickness in the following sizes :— 

Alder three-ply is used, chiefly in 4 mm. thickness, for ceilings and interior finish 
as a substitute for lumber. It is cheaper than lumber or most of the patent composi- 
tion boards. When painted the appearance is satisfactory. 

Alder three-ply has also largely displaced clear lumber for door panels. It is now 
imported in 6 mm. thickness in the following sizes :— 

404” x 103” 


394° x 104” 
BS ex: 930 
394” x 93” : : 
ES Sey 


368” x 102” 
for the various stock sizes of doors. 


Second quality only is used for door panels. The doors when in use are painted. 

The c. i. f. price in normal times for door panel stock was $2.82 per hundred for 
seconds and $2.68 for firsts. At these prices certain importers estimated the cost 
landed in the warehouse at 33 cents per square foot. 

The large panels are imported in bundles 18 to 24 inches thick strongly bound 
with strap iron. The contents of the bundle are protected by low grade sheets of 
three-ply used for covering. The door panel sizes are tightly bound with lath yarn. 

The war has produced an active demand at high prices, which provides a favour- 
able opportunity for Canadian manufacturers to enter the market. Canadian cotton- 
wood, alder or birch should be perfectly satisfactory, provided that the gluing is water- 
proof and free from blisters, that manufacture and grading are even. 

The transportation facilities, particularly from Western Canada, are excellent for 
this parcel business. 

The names of Australian importers of three-ply may be secured from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 

Quotations should be made ec. i. f. or «. 1. f. and e. The duty into Australia is 
$1.60 per board foot, the various thicknesses of veneer are reckoned for customs pur- 
poses into their actual wood content in board feet, four superficial feet of 41-inch veneer 
constituting one board foot. 
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The high price of all three-ply and the great difficulty of securing supplies from 
Russia at any price has given an unusual opportunity for Douglas fir veneer. This 
was first imported to Australia after the beginning of the war and is now being placed 
on the market in all the chief ports. 

It is used chiefly for dado panels and to a limited extent for door panels. Its 
final uses are by no means developed. It can never compete with alder in price. It 
can only reach its maximum use through an aggressive salesmanship that will show 
the better class of builders that when properly stained and polished it greatly excels 
any other form of paneling and is worth the increased cost. The use of Douglas fir 
three-ply will accompany a wider use of Douglas fir for doors and accompanying 
interior trim. This wider use is only possible if consumers are educated to its pos- 
sibilities and decorators are taught the most satisfactory methods of achieving the 
most attractive results. 

So long as painted doors and painted interiors are fashionable, three-ply alder will 
be the standard material for door panels and dado panels. Once the beauties of 
Douglas fir natural finish are recognized and appreciated and painted finish becomes 
unfashionable, the use of Douglas fir will rapidly increase. 

The greater part of the Douglas fir three-ply imported has come from Canada. 

Small quantities of veneer other than three-ply are imported annually. The total 
in 1913 did not exceed 160,000 superficial feet, one-half from the United Kingdom 
and one-quarter from the United States, the remainder from Germany and Russia. 
The importations of this class of veneer, being decorative woods chiefly, used for 
paneling and furniture, are decreasing yearly. 


LATHSs, . 


The extensive use of plaster finish in Australia leads to a large demand for laths. 
There are practically no native woods in Australia suitable for laths. The whole 
supply is met from imports. 


Imports of Laths. 


Imports have grown rapidly from 18,524,000 pieces in 1908 to 46,338,000 in 1918. 
Imports are almost wholly from the Pacific coast :— 


Numters of Average 
Country. Laths im- |Total Value.| Value per 
ported, 19138. M. 
$ $ cts. 
NGC OCM OL he ceemea ae ets steaks tt ts" cunaa> Gusts, pales cone mete 43,495,000 182,217 419 
LORY ie Fe Eerste Recta a 7 rt 6 Ee ea arr Ses ty Ie ieee eet ge 2,111,000 7,987 3370S) 
ADAM ete er ee Sess SAA Te: Sata Neck Ds agomatege 721,009 2,385 Diol. 


The Canadian export of laths to Australia is less now than it was in 1908. During 
the same period the United States exports to Australia have been trebled. Japan 
has only recently begun the manufacture and export of laths, the first shipments 
having been made since 1908. The Japanese laths are a soft white pine. 


The lath imports are distributed in the various states as follows :— 


‘ Quantity of Lath Im- 

State. ports, 1913. 
DEPORT ay ve ere. Sk) la eas dct, WAR, 5 Last eet vita) is GPRM gS ston ciara esr ee ae agi, 22,267,000 pes. 
New South Wales ...... Dares ered al AT EE OR Stet I CME A cred Gee NTP Rae, A 17,275,000 « 
POU ME Sb EAA Gah ata le ede vsrde sea ee Sh a Rnd ee, ae Roe a ew Bare, Ls 3,711,000 1 


Wier aIe bri ee hee Rho essen ie .2 cine secrecy ee ae ete rege a AP ieee See RIE io pee 3,084,000 1 
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Queensland and Tasmania depend chiefly upon native woods. 

Lath shipments are made chiefly in parcels with lumber cargoes, and Canadian 
lath exports will increase automatically with lumber imports. Lath exports might. 
also be increased by forwarding parcel shipments on the regular mail boats. Although 
a portion of the lath is imported at broken stowage rates, quantities come in at full 
freight rates. 

Large quantities of lath are manufactured in Melbourne particularly, from im- 
ported Douglas fir pickets. The lath made in this manner are used for ceilings. 


The duty on laths, which stood at $1.20 per thousand pieces in 1902, was raised 
to $1.80 in 1908 and to $2.40 in 1914. 


MouLpinas. 


Australian importations of mouldings remain practically constant around 150,000 
feet annually. Those imported are chiefly picture and decorative room mouldings. 
No imports come from Canada; over half the imports come from Germany and one- 
fifths from the United States. Canadian producers of picture frames, stock, or orna- 
mental mouldings should get in touch with Australian importers through the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner at Melbourne. 


The duty on picture and room mouldings is 35 per cent ad valorem, and on archi- 
trave skirtings and other mouldings, of which imports are practically nil, is $1.44 
per hundred lineal feet. 


STAVES. 


The tallow and vegetable oil industries of Australia use very large quantities of 
staves. The importation for breweries are also important. No Australian wood is 
used to any extent for staves. 

The importations in recent years have shown a fairly steady increase from 
314,000 pieces in 19038 to 3,640,000 in 1913. The industry is likely to increase with 
the agricultural development of the country and the increase of the South Sea trade. 


The imports were in 1918 derived from the following countries :— 


Staves average 

Country. nes Percent. |Total Value | Value per 

; M Staves. 

$ $ cts. 

Winitedistates=, ye tires. cna et, ees eee snate 1,306,000 36 45,873 35 12 
(San cl aes prec Marca e «crete Mates) od seen Gee a ne 1,147,000 3l 23,150 20 18 
JADA sos. feet ttn, St Spina ae ce) Setar ee iter es 923,000 25 26,961 29 21 
INOW a7 Caleta or ne Gay eee aie, eral oss SN hs 236,000 6 12,566 53 24 
BICVAIARIC. Aare veal oc oee Re treet Se ees 45,000 ois s cnet 657 43 80 
BO WV OGONE she we etree even ed Whe beech aie cece Ae Ee 10,000 3) oon 336 33 60 


Canadian stave exports have fallen off heavily since 1918. Japan has only begun 
-upplying staves within five years, and in 1913 did one-quarter of the total business. 


The staves from the United States and Canada are almost wholly Douglas fir. 
This timber is found to give excellent service, and is used almost wholly for shipping 
fats and oils. 
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The import of staves is centred chiefly in Sydney, as is shown in the following 
statement :— 


State. No. of ee Imported Per cent. 
PNEWESOUCIANY ALES aon 2ere tt cn tae ee on eee eee eck ioenlce 2, 285, 000 63 
EEG ES UD SE NR | eae Se Pease) RES once cA en nee Sige 984, 000 oT 
SUMO S LATS ce Lid caa = ear Vat OP TE SLA pantie oo. wena’ 236, 000 6 
SOU A detritta.ce Ake 3S. bs Seve lh wae eet pat Sale ete Sie 134, 000 4 


Staves are imported both with lumber cargoes and in parcel lots. Canadian im- 
porters interested in this class of business have an opportunity of shipping in regular 
parcel shipments to Sydney. The Canadian Trade Commissioner at Melbourne can 
put Canadian manufacturers in touch with Australian importers. 


Dressed staves were imported until a few years ago. The duty is now prohibitive; 
duty on rough staves is $2.40 per thousand pieces. : 


PICKETS. 


The pickets commonly used in Australia are native woods. A quantity of Douglas 
fir pickets are imported for better class fences in front of city and suburban residences 
and for manufacture, particularly in the State of Victoria, into ceiling lath. A large 
proportion of the Douglas fir pickets imported are cut to fancy patterns before being 
used. 

The importations of pickets have increased, though not so rapidly as the importa- 
tion of other lumber products. 


The increase in the importation of pickets has been as follows :— 


Year. Pieces. Value. apo ee 
$ $ 
OOS Stay ke alba sic bk neon want ths ne 760, 375 16,761 92 
19S re ee Era ean apices ate ae 1, 461, 725 29, 635 20 
O13 Saeee tome nela: he eee lee ak bie ® adel, 2,302, 748 40,785 17 


Three-quarters of the importations are taken by Melbourne. The division amongst 
the ports in 1918 was:— 


Poit. Pieces. Per cent. 
VEC DOMTIC Wi nien icet es scare tore inte eat ts oor pe taoe a bose aes 1,754 000 76 
PASO TEE Ler et cde! oc hl tae ORR RPS eA le Se SP Oe Ne BA ce 2 520,000 23 
ROM ULOR tek h dr, GM DRE MAAR Nis 815 0 emia Melyssa uacn oh ae 29, 000 1 


Ten years ago Canada supplied one-sixth of the pickets imported by Australia. 
The proportion of the trade diverted from Canada to the United States, our only 
competitor, has steadily increased since that date. 
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Imports of Pickets in 1918 by Countries. 


Origin of Pickets. Pieces. Ee of 
iM FEC aS GA Cesena iore cere ee ar eae aera ee 2,302,000 100 
COBAIN aca cian ae Eto ae eR tne eS > None. 0 


Pickets are purchased in lots of about 25,000 as a part of a lumber cargo. The 
usual specification is 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 1 inch. All are Douglas fir. 


Buyers desire pickets so evenly cut that there will be no loss in converting them 
into 5-16 laths to be used on 18-inch centres. Pickets are shipped tied in bundles 
of ten. 


This trade is likely to remain for some years approximately what it is at present. 


All pickets are imported rough. The duty on pickets is $1.68 per hundred for 
dressed and 84 cents per hundred for rough. 


SHINGLES. 


The outlook for shingles in Australia is clearly poor. It is a land of iron, tile 
and slate roofs. The country districts in the early days began with bark, passed to 
split native woods, graduated to iron, and are, taking cheapness and ease of building 
into consideration, satisfied. Towns and cities began with iron, which is still used 
for cheaper cottages and all warehouses, and when prosperity came settled in slate 
and tiles. 


The only districts where shingles are used to any extent are in Tasmania, where 
native woods are used; shingles are only rarely used for roofing in the other states. 
IMPORTS OF SHINGLES. 


The shingles used are nearly all imported. Shingles are one of the few timber 
items in which imports have not grown. The importations have been :— ; 


Weare Pieces. 

TRS NO ei eecaiees “hyn. 0 Rie is PRs Me ai ee ner Oe eT ae GY Se BR Ri ee 2,786,000 
OSU ain cect meet ns, Nh aS Some on ar eA ar aera, 80.) A eS Tioe cat 831,000 
ROL Seen) a ee Ie it MOE ME ea yc oni Named Ae, cy’ cone A Meru eg ra ee ee? 1,527,000 


One hundred per cent. of the shingles are from the United States. 


In 1918 import trade returns were :— 


Origin. Shingles Imported. Per cent. Value. 

Pieces. $ 
United Stated. zpckic ene ome ake eo Loe 1,527,000 100 10,598 
Gannidamnen o. ct.2 soklors Sd eae Wee, ee yeeran nets eee None Ok Ma eee None 
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Sydney is the chief market for shingles. The distribution of imports in 
1913 was :— 


State. Shingles Imported. Per cent. 


One SOULE VV ales een el © Soe A echt a Be ee 1,527,000 100 


In 1914 small quantities were imported to Victoria and Tasmania. 

The chief reason for the United States control of the trade is that the Australian 
purchaser will not accept cedar shingles. An excellent example of the extent to which 
prejudice governs in the use of timber products is afforded by the Australian tradition 
that redwood shingles are superior to cedar shingles. 

The redwood shingles used are 16-inch six to two clears put up five bundles to 
the thousand. So accustomed are the consumers to shingles five bundles to the 
thousand that an importer who received a sample shipment of cedar shingles put up 
four bundles to the thousand found that although the large bundles of cedar shingles 
were offered at the same price as the small bundles of redwood they would not move. 
The buyers declared that the large bundles were harder to handle and would not buy 
a bundle of 250 cedar shingles unless it was offered cheaper than a bundle containing 
220 redwood shingles. 

Some of the samples of cedar shingles sent down from the United States have 
been poorly manufactured and poorly graded and have hurt the reputation of cedar. 

The same condition existed in New Zealand but one dealer in Auckland, importing 
a good grade of Canadian cedar shingles, was able to drive redwood out of the section 
of the market in which he operated. This dealer was able to demonstrate that cedar 
shingles are better than redwood. 

If it is worth while for any Canadian shipper to do so, an opportunity exists, both 
for increasing the use of shingles in Australia beyond the one city where they are 
now used, and for introducing the use of cedar in competition with redwood. 

Shingles are now used wholly for gables and in place of weather boarding. 
Shingles are too expensive for roofing. This fact, in conjunction with the prejudice 
against any type of wood roof, render any use of shingles for roofing very improbable. 
On account of the greater labor cost and larger quantity of lumber necessary a shingle 
roof costs $16.80 per square, where a tile roof costs only $10.80 and a galvanized 
iron $7.20. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere the use of the bungalow type of construction 
ean by education, advertising and salesmanship be increased in Australia. The 
persons to reach are the architects, the speculative bungalow builders and better class 
house owners. 

Any increase in bungalow construction will mean an increase in the use of 
shingles. 

But it will be an increase in the use of redwood shingles unless some Canadian 
manufacturer secures for himself aggressive representation in Sydney, and other 
Australian cities where trade may be developed. The trade it is true would be small, 
but it could easily be supplied by parcel shipments on the regular liners from the 
Western Canadian coast. If intelligently handled the trade would grow. 

Canadian Cedar is now unknown in Australia. Its introduction in the form of 
shingles would undoubtedly lead to its use for other purposes. 

Redwood shingles are sold f.o.b. in a grade known as export grade, at a constant 
price of 35 cents per bundle, five bundles to the thousand. These shingles in early 
1915 retailed in Sydney at $1.80 per bundle, $9.00 per thousand. The duty is $1.20 
per thousand; the freight and landing charges less than $2.50 per thousand. 
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At these prices a good share of the present $12,000 trade can be secured by some 
Canadian manufacturers willing to go to the trouble of securing good representation, 
ship a branded article equal in quality to the present redwood. 


Doors. 


Australian door imports were at no time important. 


The object of late years 


has been to import the rougt. stock and build up a door industry in Australia. The 
imports have declined greatly, ac ffollows :— 
Y Imports of Doors Value Average 
ear. ports . oe Value each. 
Numbers. $ § 

LOUD SP ge eh 07 Ci phage rat Sins eecgee me renee 31,341 66,777 geile: 

A Upon oy Serrated cei hi Ja Str Ay ma cae wegen eS 88) Crh 386 1, 204 3 12 
TEU orn OAah a MCnRer ie eRe ON Oath CN ase Satire Rat. 4 4 1 20 

EL LO ar eee Shan ee ein inte ene Bes 2 ai: ints cS. 2 4 2 40 
OU eee a see vets cases, Levees pn Semen ea ge Are eras. + 230 624 2 71 
OND eiee eeepy eck aur neg cee GRE here es 12,100 18, 240 150) 
bE ert iC ae GRRE Sr Sa Stn spe ieee RT 3,400 2,112 1E50 


The doors imported are chiefly from the United States. 
in 1918 was :— 


The division of trade 


Country. Doors Supplied. 


UnitediStatesmun. coe eae 
CATIA Awe ee re elt ctor Ae aaa dS Se 


Value. Average Value. 
$ $ 
1,545 1 59 
5x0 1 33 


In 1908, when imports were greater, the trade was divided between the United 


States and Sweden. 
These imports include screen as well as other doors. 


TARIFF. 


The tariff on doors now stands :— 


134” thick and under.. nase eee ae 
Over 134” thick and under 12”... ~. 
13” thick and over.. . 


PaCaAG hs $1 08 
Ss 1 44 
cs 2 04 


The locally manufactured doors, made in plants which have not sufficent volume 
of business to justify them a full equipment of modern machinery, are not equal to 


the doors to which we are accustomed in Canada. 
Sydney, January, 1915, were :— 


Double moulded Stock pattern—4 panel. 
Redwood or Douglas fir. 
ler es 
1 i Aer 


3” 
1 SSS ee nd 


6’ 
6’ 
6’ 


6g 
aes 
8” x 


ONE 
OHA 
2 


NY 3 
Sax 
i BS 


Bolection moulded Stock pattern—®5 panel. 


6’ 
6’ 


Sax 
Sex 


Pe 
Dp 


Sane Xs 
8” x 


147 
Mp anon 28k. 


13” 


Bolection moulded Stock pattern—5 panel. 


6’ 
6’ 


SGX 
Sex 


IAs 
he 


yaaa ee 
10” x ae oe . 


Nevertheless the prices retail, in 


36 
Sele 
4 20 


40 
o 64 


96 
7 32 
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The doors sold at these prices are not equal in strength or finish to doors of similar 
specifications used in Canada. 

The only possitility for door exports to Australia are for houses planned and built 
under architects’ supervision. A few dollars extra for the doors in such a ease is a 
matter of little importance to the builder. All the Australian architects with whom 
doors were discussed stated that the redwood or pine doors in use did not offer suf- 
ficient variety of treatments. They were greatly impressed with the finished samples 
sent out by the British Columbia Forest Branch, and agreed that if such doors could 
be secured upon order from Canada, within three or four months, in sets as required 
for residences being built, they would be freely used. They are superior to any doors 
in use in Australia, excepting the made-to-order ornamental cabinet woods, and afford 
the architect the variety of decorative trim for which he is looking. 

The only possibility for door export is in this direction. This opportunity is 
worth following up—both for the door market and for the extra market it would 
furnish for Douglas fir three ply which would be in demand the interior trim in the 
style and standard set by the doors. 


A door manufacturer with such regular shipping facilities as are offered from 
Vancouver should be represented in both Melbourne and Sydney by someone who 
will keep Douglas fir three ply doors alive before architects. 
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CHAPTER. Vir 


Canada’s Position on Australian Timber Imports. 


It has been evident in every important division of the lumber export trade from 
the North Pacific coast to Australia that Canadian transactions have been approach- 
ing the vanishing point: 

The reason for this ignominious condition cannot be sought in natural conditions. 
So far as Native could go, Canada is equipped in such a manner as to be able to 
monopolize the Australian trade without restraining her resources. Millions of 
acres of virgin forest still stand to the water’s edge along hundreds of miles of water-- 
ways and shore front plentifully supplied with harbors. 

The cause for ‘Canadian decadence in the lumber export trade must ie sought 
in the influences affecting the channels of trade rather than in lack of the natural 
advantages and resources with which to maintain exports. 

The extent to which the Canadian proportion of lumber exports has decreased is 
shown in diagrams on page 7. The discussion of various other classes of timber 
imports has shown that our position has similarly weakened in almost all lines of 
timber goods. 


CAUSES FOR DECLINE OF CANADIAN TRADE. 


Briefly the chief causes for the decline of Canadian trade are:— 


1,—Canada has not now so great a proportion of the exporting mills as was the 
ease in 1894. 

About 1894 when 35 per cent. of Australia’s imports of lumber from the North 
Pacific came from Canada about 50 per cent. of the export lumber producing mills 
were in British Columbia. The more advanced development and greater population 
and wealth of the United States has led to a more rapid increase in export mill 
building in that country than in Canada. The result is that Canada now has but 
fifteen per cent. of the export mill capacity of the Pacific coast. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that this fifteen per cent., concentrated on export business, could 
fill all Australia’s demands. 


2.—Canadian mills when the export trade changed from sailers to steamers, did 
not keep pace with the United States mills in equipping themselves for the new 
type of business. 


STEAMERS REPLACE SAILING VESSELS. 


The export trade, when Canada did an important share of it (prior to about 
1900) was almost exclusively carried on in sailing vessels. Sailing vessels in 1894 
earried about 78 per cent. of all North Pacific overseas lumber equipments. Sailing 
vessel cargoes were small units, easily marketed. It was not beyond the ability of 
a sawmill company to charter sailing vessels months ahead, speculate in several trip 
charters and dispose of the cargoes c. 1. f. Sailers were loaded at the rate of 50,000 
to 150,000 feet daily, rarely the latter figure. A sawmill could take several sailers 
on, closely followed one another without requiring great storage space or running 
the risk of demurrage. Further, a whole sailing cargo was not too great a contract 
for the overseas purchaser who could and did buy in cargo lots. 

Up to 1895 ninety-five per cent. of the lumber exports from the North Pacific 
coast were carried in sailers but from that date the sailer gradually passed out as 
a lumbrr carrier to Australia and by 1914 only 28 per cent of all the overseas business 
was in sailers. Australia in 1913 took nearly the whole of her imports in steamers. 
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Although only 28 per cent. of the Douglas fir exports from the North Pacific 
coast were carried in sailers in 1914, in that same year 65 per cent. of the lumber 
exports from Canadian mills went out by sail. The conclusion to be reached is that 
although the greater part of the trade is done in steamers, Canadian mills are not so 
well adapted for steamer business as are United States mills and therefore are s9 
handicapped in competition that they are forced to cater to the small share of the 
trade still left to the sailing vessels.) Australian trade may be regarded as a 
permanent steamer business. If Canadian mills desire to compete in Australian 
business, they must be able to give the same despatch as can be secured from any 
group of mills in the United States. 

Steamers entirely changed the essentials of the business. The trip chartering 
of steamers was too great a contract for single mills; mills could no longer indi- 
vidually control the transportation of their product. Steamers loaded 200,000 to 
400,000 feet per day and carried such large cargoes, 500,000 to 5,000,000 feet, that 
the mill could rarely take the risk of assuming responsibility for filling a complete 
eargo. No mill could risk attempting to fill two steamers arriving together. Further 
the foreign buyer could not assume responsibility for nor take delivery of a full cargo. 


The mills could no longer deal direct with the Australian or other buyer; the 
middleman became necessary. 


The middleman was necessary to make future freight arrangements, become 
responsible for charters, divide cargoes between neighboring or co-operating mills 
so as to ensure delivery, and similarly at the other end through his selling organization, 
distribute cargoes amongst several buyers. 


Unfortunately when it became necessary that Canadian export mills should 
develop further organization and equip themselves to handle steamers, their attention 
was diverted from the export trade by the meteoric rise in the domestic lumber 
market. The rapid expansion of Western Canada, the equipping of half a continent, 
all in the space of a few years, with dwellings, towns, cities, railways and public 
works, more than exhausted the capacity of Canadian mills and led to the importation 
for a few years of large quantities of lumber. 


New mills were built to meet this demand. In their building the prairie was 
the only market in view and no thought was given to the export trade. 


Unfortunately our competitors in the Douglas fir region of the United States 
were free during this period with a mill capacity in excess of their domestic require- 
ments to exploit the foreign market. 


United States mills were enlarged and equipped to give steamers the despatch 
demanded by the owners. Mills developed in groups on .the Columbia river and 
Puget sound, groups that could work together loading steamers of any capacity giving 
a despatch of 400,000 feet daily. 

United States trading organisations grew up, specializing in lumber buying, 
lumber transportation and lumber distribution in foreign countries. These com- 
panies absolutely superseded the practise of mills engaging transportation and selling 
direct to the consumer ec. 1. f. 


The Canadian domestic market for lumber has slackened to fifty per cent of what 
it was in 1912. The mills still exist however that were built to take care of the 1912 
demand. These mills are in a bad position. They find the United States exporting 
companies so strongly in possession of all overseas markets that not withstanding that 
the British Empire took in 1914, 64 per cent of all lumber exported from the Pacific 
Coast, companies have their headquarters in the United States, in addition to hand- 
ling all of the lumber exported from the United States, exported in 1913, 69 per cent of 
all lumber sent overseas from British Columbia. United States companies absolutely 
and completely dominate shipments from British Columbia to Australia. 


The United States had organized to meet the new demands improved by steamer 
transportation and Canada had not. 
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Canadian mills could not give despatch equal to that given in the United States. 
Persons responsible for charters fear demurrage in Canadian ports, and therefore 
prefer, when prices are equal, to place orders in those United States exporting districts 
where strong groups of mills co-operate in furnishing the cargo. 

The mills built in boom times in British Columbia equipped for much remanu- 
facture of lumber for the rail trade are not as economical mills in which to produce 
lumber for export as are many of the mills in the United States built for a greater 
dependence on the cargo trade. 

8. Coaling arrangements are not considered by some vessel operators to be as 
satisfactory in Canada as in the United States. 

Many steam cargo carriers undoubtedly come to Canadian ports to bunker. 
Nevertheless different important operators of time-chartered vessels in the lumber 
carrying trade were met who declared that the bunkers and mills on Puget Sound were 
so conveniently located for rapid despatch that prices being equal, it was more profit- 
able to send vessels to Puget Sound to load than to British Columbia where, though 
coal is higher in grade, it is more expensive and involves a loss of several hours or a 
day in going to bunkers. 

4, United States ownership of a preponderance of the lumber carrying sailers 
operates against Canadian interests. A proportion of 28 per cent of the lumber 
carried in 19138 was carried in sailers. Tasmania, and occasionally other ports, Bris- 
bane and West and South Australia ports take sailing cargoes in normal times. In 
1918, 83 per cent of the lumber carrying sailers operating from the North Pacific 
were under the United States flag. All United States sailers ask a freight of 60 per 
cent to $1.25 per thousand feet higher for loading in a Canadian than in a United 
States port. Such a high differential on a commodity selling at $10.00 to $12 per 
thousand feet f.a.s. is prohibitive. 

5. Control of the low grade lumber markets and during the past ten years greater’ 
over production in the United States domestice market than in the Canadian, has 
resulted in United States f.a.s. prices being frequently lower than Canadian. 

Australia, as constantly pointed out, takes only the high grade portion of the log. 
Roughly, 60 to 70 per cent of the mill product must be sold in some other market. The 
domestic rail market is not great enough to absorb the whole of this low grade. Never- 
theless, it has been the only market available to Canadian exporters. 

The United States is more favourably situated. United States trading companies 
have control of the lumber imports of South America and China. These two 
countries, together with California, which buys chiefly low grade, took in 1918, 78 per 
cent of the lumber shipped by water from the North Pacific coast. No Canadian mill 
participated in these shipments. The possession of these markets for low grade 
undoubtedly helps many United States mills in making prices for the export market. 

Overproduction of lumber has been more serious in the United States during 
the past decade than in Canada. The competition thus brought about has frequently 
led to United States mills underselling Canadian in the foreign markets. 

Although the likelihood is that natural causes will shortly produce proportionately 
as great overproduction in Canada as in the United States, and that prices in the 
two countries will harmonize, it has frequently been possible to secure lower prices 
in the United States than in Canada, which has given foreign buyers the impression 
that the United States is (presumably for unknown natural causes) the only market 
worth investigating. 

6. Mixed cargoes have been easier to secure in the United States: 

It has been the habit of the Australian buyers to have Douglas fir, redwood, 
clear pine, door stock and shelving come forward in one vessel. Canada has no 
redwood, and though cargoes are occasionally from Canada for which redwood or 
some other United States product must be secured, buyers in Australia state that 
when they buy a part cargo of redwood in the United States they find that the 
influence of the United States exporter supplying the redwood is frequently used 
to make sure that the remainder of the cargo also is purchased in the United States. 
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7. Canada, so far as Australians are concerned, is passing from sight as a lumber 
exporting region. 

The United States has so dominated the lumber exports from the North Pacific 
that every buyer thinks, talks and acts in terms of United States mills, ports, trading 
companies and lists. Even the most of the few Canadian exports come forward on 
invoice forms bearing the names of United States firms. Several old and important 
Australian buyers did not know that the most famous Canadian mills were not in the 
United States, and at least one Australian owner of lumber-carrying sailors did not 
know that two of British Columbia’s oldest lumber shipping ports, Vancouver and 
Chemainus, at which his vessel had loaded, were in Canada. American companies and 
individuals are constantly visiting the market. Canadian companies and individuals 
are unknown. 

Australian buyers have become acquainted with, and sure of, United States ship- 
pers and products. They feel a natural hesitation about depending upon Canada, 
which the greater number of present Australian buyers now regard as a new source 
of supply. 


8. Where prejudice exist against Canadian lumber no one is on hand to fight it. 


A group of buyers supplying Broken Hill mines have tabooed Canadian lumber 
for over six years. There being no Canadian exporter represented in Australia, it was 
to no one’s interest to find the trouble and remove it. The Americans represented 
were just as glad to let Canada’s bad reputation stand and sell American lumber 
This is a fair instance of the futility of depending upon a competitor to develop 
and maintain the Canadian export market. 


OrRIGIN of NortH Pacific LUMBER Export 
TO THE BritisH Empire 1894-I91I6 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Future Possibilities. 


The present condition, of no Australian trade for Canada, is largely the result 
of lack of co-operation and foresight on the part of Canadian lumber manufacturers. 
The present condition, unsatisfactory as it may be, will continue unless constructive 
action supersedes lethargy towards the export market. 


The steps it is necessary to take are few:— 


1. Canadian mills must be equipped and maintained to give a despatch equal 
quoting on inquiries of all classes. Such a group should contain at least three strong 
mills and preferably as many more as can be secured. 

2. A group of co-operating Canadian mills must be formed to act quickly in 
quoting on enquiries of all classes. Such a group should contain at least three 
strong mills and preferably as many more as can be secured. 


3. A Canadian exporting company should be built up. ‘Canadian manufacturers 
will be at a disadvantage so long as they quote in the Australian market through 
United States exporters. Canadian lumber manufacturers should therefore give 
their best quotations to the first Canadian exporting firm that shows a capacity 
to do the business. 


4, Having proceeded this far, Canadian manufacturers should co-operate with 
United States manufacturers to control the export market with the object of main- 
taining a profitable price level, adjusting the grades so that the consumer will get 
what he can use, and yet will take more of the log, and exploiting the market for 
Douglas fir and other North Pacific woods. 
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